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TO OUR READERS 


Generous support from our readers, 
and economies on our part, are balanced 
by new expenses due to increasety mail. 
ing costs and necessity at times th add 
extra pages essential for adequate? coy. 
erage of the burning international js. 
sues of these times on which world 
peace depends. We need your help 
again, 

Along with financial help, we want 
comments and suggestions. Some of 
our readers call on us for more detailed, 
comprehensive articles to make up for 
inadequate press reports on the coun. 
tries we cover and the main issues in 
East-West relations today. Now comes a 
letter from a lawyer in California, a 
long-time reader, complaining that our 
articles are too long, especially the 





editorial reviews, and asking for ‘“‘a few 
short items on world affairs in which 
our economics play a part to lighten the 
effect of numerous long articles.” 

You can help us do a better job in 
three ways: 

1. Write in your suggestions as to 
how best we can meet your needs, 

2. Send us the largest contribution 
you can. 

3. Get new subscribers, or subscribe 
yourself on behalf of others. 
PLEASE FILL OUT AND MAIL TODA} 
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Balance Sheet for Peace 


by JESSICA SMITH 


N THIS interregnum, let us draw up 
a trial balance sheet of present pos- 
sibilities for replacing the cold war by 
peaceful negotiations on the pressing 
issues of East-West relations. 

1. The way is now wide open for a 
long overdue change in U.S. foreign 
policies; it is not likely that Secretary 
Dulles will long be able to direct them 
from his hospital bed. While we can 
hardly hope for his replacement by a 
man of peace, it seems likely that any 
new Secretary will have to take into ac- 
count the growing pressures to abandon 
brink-of-war policies that have become 
anathema around the world. Indeed, Mr. 
Dulles himself has, though ever so 
slightly, bent to the wind of change. 
although in general he has resisted any 
thaw in the cold war. 

2. Present opportunities for a real 
thaw are evident in what the press calls 
“a new Soviet peace offensive.” They 
may be found above all in Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s report to the Communist Party 
Congress, with its emphasis on the need 
for improved American-Soviet relations 
and its repeated offers to the United 
States of peaceful economic competition. 
No one now questions the ability of the 


4 USSR to reach the high goals set by the 


Seven-Year Plan. The guarantee of the 


§ Soviet will for peace lies in the fact 


that only war could prevent the plan’s 
tulfllment. In Khrushchev’s final state- 
ment he emphasized again that peaceful 
:0-existence is the cardinal question for 
vl people in these times, the desire of 
the USSR to negotiate on all issues, and 
urged President Eisenhower to visit the 
Soviet Union in the interests of peace 
and friendship. 

3. The impact and after-effects of the 





Mikoyan visit, which revealed the in- 
terest of wide circles of businessmen 
and other groups in trade, friendly in- 
terchange and peace. A new note was 
struck when hope for “enduring peace 
and friendship” between the two coun- 
tries was expressed in the President’s 
farewell message to Mikoyan. 

4. New strong voices in high places 
have joined the many already advocat- 
ing a new approach. George M. Ken- 
nan, former U.S. Ambassador to Mos- 
cow, has renewed his arguments for 
disengagement in Central Europe and 
reasonable compromise on Germany, and 
called for a reexamination of our policy 
on disarmament and nuclear weapons. 

Senator J. William Fulbright (D- 
Ark.) new Chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, has long ad- 
vocated “‘a drastic, sweeping revision” 
of U.S. foreign policy, has expressed sup- 
port for disengagement in Central Eu- 
rope, and his belief that agreements can 
be reached with the USSR. 

Most important of all was the Febru- 
ary 12 speech of Senator Mike Mansfield 
(D-Mon.) of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and deputy leader of 
the Senate Democratic majority. He 
declared that the East German regime 
must be recognized as a fact, that peace- 
ful unification of Germany could come 
about only by the decisions of the Ger- 
mans themselves, and not through the 
Big Four. He called for consideration of 
the Rapacki and Eden plans for a 
demilitarized zone in Central Europe, 
and solution of the Berlin problem 
through efforts of West and East Berlin 
authorities. 

5. Divisions among the NATO coun- 
tries, increasingly demanding more flex- 
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ible policies; special pressures from the 
peace forces in England and the official 
trip to the USSR of Prime Minister 
Macmillan. 

6. Negotiations on ending of nuclear 
tests at Geneva. Despite the present im- 
passe, there is hope of some result as 
long as negotiations and world pressures 
for agreement continue. 

7. Moves toward Big Power negotia- 
tions. The U.S. and Western reply to 
the USSR proposing a foreign ministers’ 
conference to deal with “all aspects” of 
the German question,” falls on both 
sides of the ledger. Despite its implied 
threat to use force in Berlin and its out- 
right rejection of Soviet proposals on 
Berlin and a German peace treaty con- 
ference, it did leave the way open for 
some sort of meeting, as did Khrush- 
chev’s counter proposal for Summit talks 
on over-all East-West issues, (reported 
as we go to press). 

8. The growing East-West exchange 
of important visitors, cultural groups, 
delegations of scientists, educators, etc., 
and ordinary people, constantly extend- 
ing a solid base for peace, 

g. The growing movement for diplo- 
matic relations and trade with China. 

10. The mounting demands for peace 
from the American people, expressed 
through such media as newspaper ads 
sponsored by the Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy and others, joined by 
many leading citizens, including Quak- 
ers and other religious groups, calling 
for new foreign policy and the ending 
of nuclear weapons tests; through the 
important Sixth National Conference of 
World Disarmament and Development 
held in Washington Jan. 23-24 and other 
peace actions little noted in the press. 

Over against these and many other 
unprecedented opportunities and moves 
toward peace, are serious negative factors 
which must be assessed and overcome. 

1. Continued bitter anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda in press, radio, TV and other 
media, designed to arouse fear and hatred 
of the USSR, terming it “the enemy,” 


and throwing doubt on Soviet intentions, 

2. Administration-inspired efforts to 
undo the positive effects of the Mikoyan 
visit, including the sharp rebuff to Miko. 
yan’s trade proposals by C. Douglas 
Dillon, Under Secretary of State and 
hasty trips by Mr. Dillon and Robert 
D. Murphy of the State Department to 
cities where Mikoyan had addressed 
business groups, trying to counteract the 
favorable impression he made, 

3. Continuance of U.S. barriers to 
trade with the USSR and other socialist 
nations. 

4. Sudden intensification of the cam. 
paign charging the USSR with the shoot. 





ing down the U.S. plane which the USSR 
says crashed and burned in Soviet Arme. 
nia, 24 miles from the Turkish border, 
last September 2. On February 5 the State 
Department issued a tape recording oj 
alleged interchanges of Soviet pilots at- 
tacking and downing the plane, which 
the USSR says was fabricated. Many 
questions have been raised as to why 
the State Department waited five months 
for this move. Newspapers recalled the 
jailing last year in England of two stu 
dents for “revealing official secrets,” after 
they published in the Oxford paper. 
Isis, an account of British monitoring 
stations along the Soviet border record: 
ing “the least squeek” sent by radio 
from Soviet “ships, tanks, airplanes. 
troops and control stations,” and of in 
cidents provoked to get military intel 
ligence information. They wrote: 


A plane “loses its way,” while be- 
hind a frontier tape recorders excitedly 
read the irritated exchanges of Russian 
pilots, and when the latter sometimes 
force an airplane to land an_inter- 
national incident is created... . 


There have been numerous press f¢- 
ports of similar activities by the Unitec 
States. I. F. Stone, in his Weekly of Feb 
16, reported on skepticism of the U.S 
version of the September 2 incident in 
Washington newspaper and other circles 

The Washington Star corresponden: 
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noted (Feb. 8) that the USAF C-130 
was designed as a paratroop carrier and 
said there were some in Washington 
who wondered whether this had been a 
CIA operation to drop agents. Could 
this explain why the USSR returned only 
6 bodies, disclaiming knowledge of the 
eleven others on the plane? The Wash- 
ington Post said editorially: 


The timing of the affair seems to 
be a deliberate effort by the Adminis- 
tration to stir Congressional and public 
resentment just when the new peace 
explorations were under way. 


Mr. Stone commented “perhaps this 
astringent response explains why the 
State Department is now leaking the 
story that the tape recording was forced 
on it by the Air Force.” 

5. Administration statements of in- 
tention to carry on the Dulles policy 
without him. (And that photograph of 
the President emerging from the hospital 
dutching a copy of “What We Must 
Know about Communism,” taken from 
Dulles’ bedside, with a grim expression 
that seemed to say, “All right, Foster. 
I'll do my homework now.” Mr. Eisen- 
hower should be reminded of his earlier 
announced intention to promote world 
peace while in office, which he can hardly 
accomplish if he continues to let anti- 
Communism be the arbiter of our pol- 
icles, rather than the need to live in 
peace with Communist regimes.) 

6. Bellicose statements by U.S. gen- 
erals and admirals about ability to strike 
the USSR from nearby bases, etc. For 
example, Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, (Jan. 
ie you can cover all but a very 
small part of Russia from [missile] 
launching bases at sea “. . . You can’t 
trust any agreement “with a congenital 
liar’; General Maxwell Taylor, Army 
Chief of Staff (N. Y. Times, Feb. 22) 
“has suggested to Congress that the 
mobilization of the whole nation might 
be necessary if the Russians use military 





force this spring to prevent access to 
Berlin.” 

7- Open AEC and Defense Depart- 
ment efforts to torpedo the Geneva Con- 
ference on nuclear tests. 

8. Continuing support for Adenauer’s 
militarist aims; his intransigeance re- 
garding a peaceful German settlement; 
the growing Adenauer-de Gaulle axis. 

g. Stubborn USS. refusal to move to- 
ward normalizing relations with People’s 
China and current hostile press cam- 
paign. 

10. The absence of any massive 
organized peace movement in the United 
States, such as exists in most other coun- 
tries, despite growing peace sentiment 
and admirable but still limited efforts 
of the groups mentioned above and their 
increasing grass roots support; especially 
the absence of leadership for peace among 
trade unions, 

Many more points could be added to 
both sides of the balance sheet. The 
dangers to peace are grave—yet they 
are outweighed by the possibilities for 
peace if we take full advantage of them. 

Now is the time for everyone, every- 
where to speak out massively and ur- 
gently demanding of the Administration 
not merely a little flexibility but a basic 
change in foreign policy. The Soviet 
challenge for peaceful economic compe- 
tition can only be met through concen- 
tration on peaceful building here at 
home, through ending the arms race and 
military pacts and military bases and 
making a first step toward disarmament 
through an agreement for the ending of 
nuclear weapon tests. The Soviet prop- 
osals for ending the abnormal situation 
in Berlin and Germany can only be met 
by a readiness to explore all paths for a 
peaceful solution. 

The people’s pressure damped the 
flames of war in the Middle East and 
the Taiwan Straits last year. Let it now 
weight the balance against the cold war 
and for peace. February 24 








Khrushechev's Report 


A Summary 


— to the special gist 
Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, on Janu- 
ary 27, Nikita Khrushchev, Soviet 
Premier and First Secretary of the 
Party, explained that it had been 
called a year ahead of time to 
“study the program of further Com- 
munist construction” in the Seven- 
Year Plan of economic develop- 
ment. Noting the gains since the 
goth Party Congress in 1955 as well 
as throughout the whole period 
since the Revolution, he declared: 


In carrying out the policy of indus- 
trializing the country and collectivizing 
agriculture, our people, under the lead- 
ership of the Party and its Central Com- 
mittee, headed for many years by J. V. 
Stalin, have affected deep-going changes. 
. . . Backward in the past, our country 
has become a great industrial and col- 
lective-farm Socialist Power. At the mo- 
ment, it is first in Europe and second 
in the world in industrial output. 


He declared that gross industrial 
output had grown 36 times since 
1913, means of production increas- 
ing 83 times, metal and engineering 
industries, 240 times. In 1958 indus- 
trial output increased by 10 per 
cent, instead of the 7.6 per cent 
planned. Last year the USSR pro- 
duced nearly 55,000,000 tons of 
steel, 113,000,000 tons of oil, 233,- 
000,000,000 kwh of electric power 
and now produces more steel and 
oil in a single month than Russia 
produced in the whole of 1913. 
Every three days as much electricity 
is generated as in a year in pre- 
revolutionary Russia. In 1958 alone, 


capital investments amounted to 
235,000,000,000 rubles, more than 
in the entire First and Second Five 
Year Plans. Over 4,500 new types of 
machines and apparatus have been 
put into use in the last three years. 
Labor productivity in industry was 
about ten times higher last year 
than in 1913 and 2.6 times higher 
than in 1940. The reorganization of 
management in industry and con- 
struction has been a major factor in 
accelerating economic development, 
although there are still factories 
which lag behind. 

Khrushchev noted the serious lag 
in agriculture in the past, criticized 
by the Central Committee meeting 
in December, and the successes of 
the last five years due to increasing 
the material incentives of the col: 
lective farmers, strengthening the 
collective farms by turning over to 
them the machinery formerly held 
in the Machine and Tractor Sta 
tions, and the opening up of the 
virgin lands. In 1958, the State 
procured 3,500,000,000 poods (| 
pood equals 36.4 Ibs.) of grain, 
1,600,000,000 more than in 1953. In 
the last five years grain output has 
increased by a mean annual average 
of gg per cent compared y..th the 
preceding five-year period. More 
than 54 million tons of sugar beet 
were harvested in 1958, over a 100 
per cent more than in 1953; the 
4,400,000 tons of cotton sold to the 
state exceeded all previous records 
In 1958 milk procurements were 
more than 100 per cent over 19534 
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meat 56 per cent, wool 60 per cent. 

National income has increased 15, 
fold per capita since the establish- 
ment of Soviet power. In 1958 real 
incomes of factory and office work- 
ers were almost double the 1940 
figure and farmers’ real incomes 
more than double. 

There are now nearly 7,500,000 
specialists with college education or 
special secondary school training in 
the national economy, 39 times as 
many as in 1913; 3 times as many 
engineers as in the U.S. are in train- 
ing. In science, Khrushchev declared: 


The whole world is aware of the suc- 
cesses of Soviet science in nuclear physics 
and nuclear power, jet aviation and 
rocket engineering. Notable achieve- 
ments have been made in solving the 
problem of using thermonuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes. The Soviet Union 
has started a serial production of inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. . . . 

The first Soviet earth satellites and 
the launching of the Soviet space rocket, 
which became the first artificial planet of 
the solar system, mark an epoch in the 
advance of scientific knowledge. 


The once backward republics 
now have big modern industries, 
mechanized agriculture and a wide 
network of educational, cultural 
and scientific establishments. The 
recent considerable extension of the 
rights of the union republics marks 
a further development of Soviet de- 
mocracy and makes possible a faster 
rate of economic and_ cultural 
growth, Thus, the First Party Secre- 
tary said: 

The domestic and international posi- 
tion of the Soviet Union has never been 
as firm as it is today. Engaged in con- 
structive labor, the peoples of our coun- 
try are carrying on a persevering and 
consistent struggle to preserve peace, to 
consolidate and expand friendly coop- 


eration and mutual understanding with 
all countries. 





Main Tasks of 7-Year Plan 


The far-reaching achievements in 
all spheres of Soviet life, said 
Khrushchev, provide the opportun- 
ity to enter on the new and impor- 
tant period of “the extensive build- 
ing of Communist society,’ the 
principal tasks of this period being: 


To establish the material and tech- 
nical base of communism, to further 
strengthen the economic and defensive 
might of the USSR and, at the same 
time, to provide for the fuller satis- 
faction of the growing material and 
spiritual requirements of the people. 
The historical task of overtaking and 
surpassing the capitalist countries in out- 
put per capita must be carried out. 
Implementation of these tasks will re- 
quire a time-span that goes beyond the 
limits of the Seven-Year Plan. 


In addition to the important 
political and ideological measures 
necessary within the country to 
achieve these goals, Soviet interna- 
tional relations require: 


Consistent following of a foreign policy 
aimed at preserving and consolidating 
international peace and security, on the 
basis of Lenin’s principle of peaceful co- 
existence of countries with different so- 
cial systems. The cold war must be ended 
and international tension eased. 

The basic problem of the coming sev- 
en years is to make the most of the time 
factor in socialism’s peaceful economic 
competition with capitalism. 

The program of economic develop- 
ment is further striking evidence of the 
fact that, in the coming seven years, as 
in all the preceding years, Soviet econ- 
omy will develop along peaceful lines. 
We shall steadfastly continue to pursue 
Lenin’s policy of peace. 

Khrushchev stressed that the main 
strength of the Party lies in its ties 
with the masses and its policy of 
submitting all major problems to 
nationwide discussion. Over 968, 
ooo meetings attended by over 7o.- 
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000,000 people were held to discuss 
Seven-Year Plan targets, at which 
4,672,000 people made criticisms 
and suggestions, which are being 
taken into account. Hundreds of 
thousands of letters were received 
by government and party organiza- 
tions, newspapers, radio, etc., over 
300,000 published. Khrushchev cited 
numerous instances of useful pro- 
posals received. 

The main target of the new plan 
is an increase of about 80 per cent 
in gross industrial output by 1965— 
85-88 per cent in means of produc- 
tion and 62-65 per cent in consum- 
ers’ goods.* 

This means an increase in the 
volume of industrial output in the 
next seven years equal to the in- 
crease in the past twenty years. 

The 1965 target is up to 65-70 
million tons of pig iron, 86-91 mil- 
lion tons of steel and 65-70 million 
tons of rolled stock. Aluminum out- 
put will be increased 2.8 times, cop- 
per output almost doubled. Iron ore 
output will grow about 100 per 
cent, making the USSR the biggest 
iron ore producer in the world. To- 
tal output of chemical products 
must be tripled, artificial fibres 
quadrupled, plastics and tars will 
increase seven-fold. Mineral fertil- 
izers will rise to 35,000,000 tons, a 
threefold increase. Production of 
oil will be more than doubled, ris- 
ing to 230-240 million tons; output 
of gas will increase about five times, 
reaching 150,000,000,000 cubic me- 
ters per year. Replacement of coal 
by natural gas will save 125,- 
000,000,000 rubles in seven years. At 





*Some of the draft plan figures were pub- 
lished in NWR, January 1958. For complete 
figures it would be necessary to examine the 
Seven-Year Plan Resolution passed by the Con- 
gress, and the full text of Khrushchev’s report. 


the same time, coal output will rise 
21-23 per cent. 

Electric power output must rise 
to 500-520 billion kwh a year; out- 
put of power stations will be more 
than doubled. Thermal-power sta- 
tions will have priority along with 
a number of new hydroelectric sta- 
tions. A single power system for the 
USSR is envisaged. Several nuclear 
power stations with different kinds 
of reactors will be brought into op- 
eration. 

All modern branches of the engi- 
neering industry will develop at an 
accelerated pace, primarily heavy 
machine building, instrument-mak- 
ing and production of automatic 
and electronic devices, with special 
attention to new machines utilizing 
new achievements of science and 
engineering, particularly radio-elec- 
tronics, semi-conductors, ultra- 
sound and radioactive isotopes. The 
timber, paper and woodworking in- 
dustry will be further expanded. 


Foodstuffs and Consumers Goods 


Plans for heavy industry and agri- 
cultural growth will make possible 
a substantial increase in output of 
foodstuffs and consumers’ goods. In 
the next seven years gross output of 
light industry will grow by approxi- 
mately 50 per cent and the food in- 
dustry by 70 per cent. 

Production of cotton fabrics will 
rise 33-38 per cent, woolen fabrics 
65, per cent, silks 76 per cent, leather 
footwear 45 per cent, meat 110 per 
cent, butter 58 per cent, milk 120 
per cent, sugar 76 to go per cent and 
fish 60 per cent. Improvement in 
variety and quality are now in the 
foreground, and good packaging. 
Over 1,600 new food and light in- 
dustry factories will be built, others 
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ise reconstructed. Sugar output must be 

increased to 10,000,000 tons by 1965. 
ise This will mean increased supply to 
ut- the population and _ increased 
wre budget revenues to compensate for 
ta- reduction in income from alcoholic 
ith Mbeverages. On this Khrushchev re- 


ta- ported: 
the Last year 113 million liters less of 
Car 


alcoholic beverages were bought by the 


ads population than in 1957. 
op- Elimination of a survival of the past, 
like hard drinking, will help to improve 
: the people’s ‘health and _ strengthen 
191- families and improve the standard of 


an — behavior in public. This will benefit 


avy both the State and the people, who will 
ak. | “onsume more sweets and less bitters. 
atic | During the Seven-Year Plan out- 
cial put of household goods and appli- 
‘ing fances will be doubled. 

and § Transport of goods will be greatly 
‘lec- increased and all trunk railway lines 
tra- Fill be switched to electric and die- 


sl traction. Transport of goods by 
 In- Biiver, sea, air, road and pipeline will 
be increased and construction of 
motor roads with durable concrete 
surface extended. 


pods 
20Ti- 
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Broad Automation Envisaged 


Achievement of the seven-year 
agets, Khrushchev reported, means 
toad application of new techniques, 
omprehensive mechanization and 
kutomation along with greatest pos- 
‘ible elimination of arduous man- 


will al labor: 

brics 

ither In Socialist society, automation has 

) per tot only economic but also great social 
ee ignificance. It radically changes the 

: id character of labor, raises the cultural 

tan and technical level of workers and 

it im geates the conditions for obliterating 

1 the the difference between mental and man- 
ing ual labor. 

sms: 7 Our country has already scored some 

if IN- F successes in this field. For example, we 

thers Jhave built completely automated hydro- 





electric stations and departments at en- 
gineering and iron and steel works, and 
have automated certain chemical proc- 
esses. 

However, it must be said that auto- 
mation is not yet widespread. To cope 
with this task the highly specialized mass 
production of modern automation de- 
vices must be organized over the next 
few years, so as to achieve comprehen- 
sive automation in all branches of the 
national economy in the future. 

The transition to the overall auto- 
mation of departments and whole un- 
dertakings must take place at once in 
some industries such as chemical, oil re- 
fining and food, at power stations, blast 
furnaces, in open-hearth and _rolling- 
mill departments, and in several branches 
of the engineering industry. 


Agricultural Goals 


The cardinal goals in agriculture 
are to reach a level “to satisfy to the 
full the requirements of the popula- 
tion and the raw material requtre- 
ments of industry and to meet all 
of the state’s other demands for agri- 
cultural produce.” 

In 1959-65, gross output of agri- 
culture will rise by 70 per cent, with 
an average annual increase of 8 per 
cent. (Khrushchev noted that in the 
U.S. the average rate of growth in 
agricultural output was less than 2 
per cent in the last seven years.) 
Grain, the main crop, will reach 
10-11 billion poods (164-180 mil- 
lion tons) as against 814 billion 
poods in 1958. Khrushchev then 
listed the planned growth for all 
other types of agricultural produce, 
and continued: 

Our country has advanced to first 
place in the world in total output of 
milk and butter. Within the next few 
years we shall not only overtake but 
considerably surpass the United States 
in the per capita output of these prod- 
ucts. At the same time much work will 


have to be done to utilize all potentiali- 
ties and possibilities to increase meat 
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production two and a half to three times 
- +. and to overtake the United States in 
per capita output of livestock products. 


In the next seven years agricul- 
ture must be supplied with over 
a million new tractors, about 400,- 
ooo grain combines and much other 
machinery and equipment. Electric 
power capacities at the disposal of 
collective and state farms will be 
almost doubled, electrification of 
all collective farms will be com- 
pleted in the main by 1965, State 
farms much earlier. 

Khrushchev then took up in de- 
tail the question of raising labor 
productivity and reducing the cost 
of agricultural produce, (which had 
been gone into at the December 
plenary session of the Central Com- 
mittee and shortcomings sharply 
exposed by showing how many more 
hours were expended on _ various 
types of farm labor in the USSR 
than in the U.S.) He spoke confi- 
dently of the possibility of overcom- 
ing this lag. 


Capital Construction 


The First Party Secretary reported 
that in the next seven years State 
capital investments would be close 
to two trillion rubles, and if capital 
investments of the collective farms 
and housing construction by the 
people themselves were added, 
would run to three trillion rubles 

. as much as in all preceding 
Soviet years. The plan calls for radi- 
cal reconstruction, expansion and 
technical reconditioning of existing 
establishments with 40 per cent of 
all capital investments going into 
the eastern areas. 


From 375 to 380 billion rubles of State 
funds alone will be invested in housing 
and public building as against 214 bil- 


lion rubles in the preceding seven years, 

More than 80 billion rubles will go to 

the building of schools, hospitals and 

other cultural and medical establish. 
ments as against 46 billion rubles. 

The report went into detail 
about more practical and efficient 
methods of building needed, new 
types of buiding materials required, 
greater thrift, the changes in the 
economic map of the country due 
to the development under way and 
planned in the eastern areas, spe 
cialization of certain products in 
areas best suited to them, and more 
rational and integrated economic 
development throughout the coun- 
try. It noted the special attention in 
the plan to the economic growth of 
each of the national republics, tak- 
ing into consideration their specific 
conditions and natural resources, as 
well as strengthening inter-republic 
economic ties. 

Fulfillment of the plan, the 
speaker said, depends on both a big 
rise in the level of technology and 
higher productivity of labor. Thi 
calls for a rise of 45-50 per cent 0 
labor productivity in industry, 60-6 
per cent in construction, 60-65 pe 
cent in State farms, 100 per cent 1 
the collective farms, so that in 196 
higher productivity will account fo 
three quarters of the increase in in 
dustrial output. 


Rise in Living Standards 


Stressing the need for better liv 
ing standards on the basis of all 
round economic advance and priot 
ity growth of heavy industry 
Khrushchev outlined these aims: 


A substantial growth of the nation 
income and a marked increase, on th 
basis, of the real incomes of the peopl 

A shorter working day and a shorte 
working week; 
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Expansion in the output of consumer 
goods and improvement in quality; 

Large scale housing construction; 

Substantial improvement of public, 
cultural and other services. 


The national income, which 
Khrushchev pointed out is the best 
indication of the real basis for im- 
proving the well-being of the peo- 
ple under socialism, will in 1965 
rise 62-65 per cent as compared with 
1958 and be six times that of the 


“fj prewar year of 1940. This will in- 


sure a rise in consumption of goods 
of 60-63 per cent, 
Higher wages, pensions and _ al- 


‘Blowances, and reduced prices in 


public catering establishments will 
bring up income per capita of fac- 


-c fary and office workers by 40 per 


cent by 1965. Minimum wages of 
low paid workers will rise from 270- 
350 to 500-600 rubles a month; real 
wages Of collective farmers will rise 
at least 40 per cent. 

Accumulations of socialist enter- 


.|prises, from which economic and 


5 pe 


ent ing: 


of all 


cultural development is now fi- 
nanced, will grow and become the 
only source insuring socialist re- 
production and further rise in liv- 
. Under these condi- 
tions, all taxes from the population, 
already only 7.8 per cent of budge- 
lary revenue, will be ended within 
a few years. 

In the USSR all factory and office 
Workers are entitled to pensions, 
paid by the State. There is no prob- 
lm of unemployment. In seven 
years the number of factory and of- 
ce workers will increase by 12,- 
100,000, reaching 66,500,000. 

Living standards will also rise 
rough increased social funds, 


s if . . . 
£Upplying an increasing number of 


€ good things of life to the peo- 


ple.” In 1958 the state provided over 
215, billion rubles for social insur- 
ance benefits, allowances, pensions, 
stipends to students, free education, 
health services, payments for holi- 
days, maintenance of boarding 
schools, kindergartens, nurseries, 
sanatoria, holiday homes and homes 
for the aged and other payments 
and benefits. Under the Seven-Year 
Plan such payments should rise to 
about 360 billion rubles. In addi- 
tion the State will spend 800 rubles 
annually per worker on housing, 
cultural, medical and other estab- 
lishments. Rent amounts on the av- 
erage to 4-5 per cent of the family 
budget. Much building is under 
way already, and in the next seven 
years a total floor space of 650-660 
million square meters, the equiva- 
lent of 15 million apartments, will 
be built—more than all the housing 
built since the revolution, The task, 
said Khrushchev, is to provide a 
separate apartment for each family, 
and to improve town and rural 
community planning to meet the 
higher demands of the people. Pub- 
lic health and free medical services 
will be further improved, through 
an outlay of 360 billion rubles. The 
general mortality rate in the USSR 
has been cut by three quarters since 
pre-revolutionary times, infant mor- 
tality by five-sixths. The life span 
will be further lengthened. 

The plan calls for completing in 
1960 the transfer of factory and of- 
fice workers to a seven-hour day, 
and a six-hour day for underground 
work in mining. In 1962 transfer of 
factory and office workers to a 40- 
hour week will be completed. Start- 
ing in 1964 workers in underground 
and heavy work will go over to a 
go-hour week, the rest to a 35-hour 
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week. A five-day working week with 
a six- or seven-hour day will be in- 
troduced. All this will be accom- 
plished with no reduction in wages, 
but a substantial rise. The USSR 
will then have the shortest working 
week in the world, with a simul- 
taneous rise in living standards. 
Retail sales of State and coopera- 
tive trading organizations will in- 
crease by 57-62 per cent; some 90,000 
shops and 64,000 public catering 
establishments will be built, with 
reduced food prices. The network of 
dressmaking and tailoring shops, 
clothing and shoe repair establish- 
ments, enterprises for renovating 
apartments, repairing furniture and 
other services, will be extended. 


Education, Science, Culture 


Khrushchev stressed the impor- 
tance of imbuing the people with 
socialist ethics, along with provid- 
ing a highly developed material and 
technical base for society. This, he 
said, means replacing the old con- 
cept “Man is a wolf to man,” by— 


° Cooperation and collectivism, 
friendship and mutual assistance. It ac- 
centuates concern for the common good 
of the people, for the all-round develop- 
ment of the human personality, in a 
collective where man is a friend and 
brother to man, not an enemy. 


The moral influence of the ideas 
of communism, Khrushchev said, is 
vividly shown in the socialist coun- 
tries “by the active participation of 
millions of people in building a new 
life.” He spoke of the spirit ani- 
mating the Soviet people and youth 
who go to distant parts to build new 
factories and plow up virgin soil. 

Education must above all, he 
said, be linked with life, with pro- 
duction, with the practical activi- 
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ties of the masses. While the Soviet 
schools had achieved many positive 
successes, they still had grave short- 
comings in this respect: 

We are reorganizing the school sys- 
tem not because we are short of labor 
[as is being said abroad] but because 
we want to improve the educational 
system, because we want to link the 
school still closer with life. 

To render greater assistance to 
the family from the state and so- 
ciety in the upbringing of chil- 
dren, the report noted the plan to 
accommodate 2,500,000 pupils in 
boarding schools by 1965, and in. 
crease the number of children in 
kindergarten from 2,280,000 to 4, 
200,000. 

In 1959-65, 2,300,000 specialists 
will be graduated from universities 
and institutes as compared with 1, 
700,000 in the preceding seven-year 
period. In 1965 the total number 
of specialists with a higher educa- 
tion will exceed 4,500,000—50 per 
cent more than in 1958. The reor- 
ganization of the secondary and 
higher educational systems will re 
quire much time and effort. The 
Supreme Soviets of the Union Re 
publics will adopt their own laws 
on education, conforming to their 
national traditions and features. 

Khrushchev then outlined the 
work of scientists in the next seven 
years: 

They will work first of all on har. 
nessing controlled thermonuclear reac- 
tions to obtain a practically limitless 
source of energy, on problems pertain 


ing to the broad use of nuclear energ} 
in power and transport, on extending 
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of nuclear fission and _ radio-isotops, 
on problems of 
mechanization and automation of pre 
duction processes and the developmen 
of new technical means for this, based 
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on the wide application of physics, 
radio-electronics, computer techniques. 


He also noted the great tasks be- 
fore scientists in chemistry, metal- 
lurgy, geology, agriculture, medicine 
and other spheres. The social sci- 
entists would have the duty of mak- 
ing a profound study of the laws 
governing the transition from so- 
calism to communism. All this, he 
said, “offers unusual scope for the 
fullest all-round development of all 
the creative potentialities and _ tal- 
ents of man.” 

Khrushchev emphasized the im- 
portant part played by literature 
and art “in the progress and en- 
richment of the spiritual culture” 
of Soviet society: 


No task is more noble, no task great- 
er, than that confronting our art, name- 
ly, to portray the heroic deeds of the 
people, the builders of Communism. It 
is the duty of writers, theater, cinema 
and music workers, of sculptors and 
painters, to raise still higher the con- 
tent and artistic level of their work, to 
continue as energetic assistants of the 
Party and the State in the Communist 
education of the working people, in 
spreading the principles of Communist 
ethics, in the development of our multi- 
national socialist culture, in developing 
good aesthetic taste. 

The Seven-Year Plan envisages still 
more favorable conditions for ideologi- 
cal work—the press, radio and televi- 
sion, cinema and cultural and educa- 
tional establishments are to be greatly 
extended . . . particularly in the coun- 
tryside, 
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. Khrushchev as the main field in 


which competition between social- 
im and capitalism is unfolding, 
and the Seven-Year Plan will be de- 
sive in the basic economic task 
of the USSR—to overtake and out- 
tip the most advanced capitalist 
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countries in per capita output, to tip 
the scales in world production in fa- 
vor of the socialist system and to 
attain the world’s highest living 
standard. 

Today, he said, the volume of So- 
viet industrial production is about 
half America’s, and that of Soviet 
agricultural production 20 to 25 
per cent lower; U.S. industrial out- 
put per head is more than double 
that of the USSR and agricultural 
output per capita about 40 per 
cent higher, Rates of production 
growth are decisive. Undoubtedly 
the plan target of 8.6 per cent aver- 
age annual increase could not only 
be achieved, but surpassed, while 
U.S. industrial production would 
presumably continue, as at present, 
to grow some 2 per cent annually. 
In addition, it must be considered 
that in the last eight years the So- 
viet physical volume of growth in 
such key lines as steel, pig iron, iron 
ore, coal, cement, woolen textiles 
has on the whole exceeded Amer- 
ica’s—thus: 

We go forward four times as fast, 
and we add more to our output each 
year. Consequently, it is now much 
easier to overtake the Americans. . . 
The Soviet Union will, after fulfilling 
the plan, surpass the United States for 
physical output in some key lines and 
draw near to America’s present level of 
output in others. By that time the out- 
put of major farm products, both physi- 
cal and per head of population, will 
exceed the present U.S. level. . 

The population of the USSR will 
probably be about 15 to 20 per cent 
greater than in the U.S. Hence if we 
reckon per head of population, it will 
probably take us another five years 
after completing the Seven-Year Plan 


to catch up with and surpass the United 
States in industrial production. 


In the next section of his report, 
Khrushchev discussed the economic 
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competition between the entire world 
socialist and capitalist systems. Tak- 
ing the capitalist countries as a 
whole, in many of which production 
levels are immeasurably lower than 
in the U.S.A., he also gave figures 
on the economic growth in all the 
socialist countries, showing that the 
world socialist system has already 
caught up with the world capitalist 
system. The average production 
increase in the socialist countries 
in the past five years has amounted 
to 11 per cent, in the capitalist coun- 
tries taken together, to under three 
per cent. International division of 
labor, particularly its highest forms 
—specialization and cooperation— 
are to play a big part in the further 
economic development of the social- 
ist camp. 


The Peace Policy of the USSR 


Referring to Western comments 
on the “challenge” made by the 
USSR, Khrushchev replied: 


. . It is a challenge to compete in 
the peaceful development of our econo- 
mies and in raising people’s living 
standards. 

Our people challenged capitalism by 
accomplishing the October Revolution, 
but it was not a military challenge. It 
was a challenge to peaceful competition. 
If our people had to develop the war 
industry, they did so only because they 
had to be prepared to rebuff armed at- 
tack, whose threat has always hung over 
our country. Our chief aim was, and 
is, peaceful development and higher liv- 
ing standards. 

We want to compete in the produc- 
tion of industrial goods, meat, butter, 
milk, clothing, footwear, and other con- 
sumer goods, rather than in the arms 
race and the production of A- and H- 
bombs and rockets. 

Let the people judge for themselves 
what system best satisfies their require- 
ments, and let them give each system 
its due. 
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Khrushchev stressed the big part 
the Seven-Year Plan will play in 
solving the cardinal problem of our 
time—the preservation of world 
peace. He insisted that such a gi- 
gantic building program is in itself 
proof that the USSR seeks peace, 
not war. The increase in the eco- 
nomic potential of the USSR and 
all the socialist states would give 
peace a decisive advantage in the 
international balance of forces and 
create more favorable conditons for 
averting war and maintaining peace. 
The conclusion drawn by the goth 
Congress that war is not fatally in- 
evitable has, Khrushchev said, been 
justified: a real possibility arises of 
eliminating war as a means of solv- 
ing international issues. As long as 
capitalism exists “there may be peo- 
ple who, contrary to common sense, 
will want to launch war.” Yet the 
strength of the socialist countries 
together with those which have 
thrown off colonial oppression, will 
provide the possibility of curbing 
any aggressors and averting war even 
with capitalism still existing. 

Discussing some of the most vital 
issues in international relations, 
Khrushchev asserted that the solu: 
tion of the German problem is of 
the utmost importance to peace and 
international security, due to the 
danger that the rearming of West: 
ern Germany could mean that Ger- 
man militarism might for the third 
time plunge mankind into world 
war. Repeating recent Soviet pro- 
posals on Germany,* he said: 

We suggested a gradual reduction of 


foreign armed forces in Germany, 0. 
better still, their complete withdrawal. 





* See NWR January and February 1958 - 
details of the Soviet proposals, repeated by Khrush: 
chev, for making West Berlin a demilitarized fret 
city, and for a German peace treaty. 
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We stand for a “zone of disengage- 
ment” of the armed forces. 

The Soviet Union is prepared to 
withdraw its forces not only from Ger- 
many, but from Poland and Hungary, 
where they are stationed under the 
Warsaw Treaty, if all the NATO coun- 
tries will withdraw their troops to their 
national boundaries and abolish their 
military bases in other countries. 

The Soviet Union supports the Polish 
plan of an “atom-free zone” in Europe 
and a reduction of conventional arma- 
ments in that zone. 


Stressing the importance of a 
peace treaty in insuring the sover- 
eign rights and democratic develop- 
ment of Germany and relieving ten- 
sion in Europe, Khrushchev added: 


A peace treaty would also solve the 
Berlin problem on a peaceful and demo- 
cratic basis. It would serve to make 
West Berlin a free city and provide 
the necessary guarantee of non-interfer- 
ence in its affairs. The United Nations 
should be authorized to enforce this 
guarantee. We want negotiations on all 
these problems so as to find a solution 
for them. 


The peace treaty would also be 
a big step toward German reunifica- 
tion. But this is the business of the 
German people alone, and since 
there are two sovereign German 
states, can only be effected through 
negotiations between the German 
Democratic Republic and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. Denying 
that the USSR opposed free elec- 
tions, Khrushchev said, “We have 
never objected to free elections. But 
again, the issue must be settled by 
the Germans themselves,” not 
through pressure by foreign powers. 
The USSR suggests “confederation 
a the first step toward unity.” But 
If there is any other way whereby 
the two German states could settle 
the reunification problem, we are 
prepared to cooperate with it.” 
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In the Far East, Khrushchev con- 
tinued, the main source of tension 
is U.S. aggressive policies toward 
China and other states. The USSR, 
the People’s Republic of China, the 
Korean People’s Democratic Repub- 
lic, the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, and also India, Burma, 
Indonesia and other countries are 
working for peace. Their joint ac- 
tion for prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons and nuclear tests could help 
preserve peace in the Pacific. Their 
initiative would be supported by the 
people of Japan and other countries 
of the Pacific area. “A zone of peace, 
above all an atom-free zone, can and 
must be created in the Far East and 
the entire Pacific Ocean area.” 

Khrushchev welcomed the nation- 
al liberation movements of the Arab 
people and other peoples of Asia 
and Africa who have shaken off 
colonial oppression. He spoke of 
the warm regard of the Soviet people 
for President Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic and Kassim, head 
of the government of the Iraq Re- 
public. Stressing the Soviet policy 
of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries, Khrush- 
chev then said: 


Yet we cannot remain silent in the * 


face of the campaign being conducted 
in some countries against progressive 
people under the spurious guise of anti- 
Communism. Since there have recently 
been statements against the ideas of 
Communism in the United Arab Re- 
public and accusations have been leveled 
against Communists, I as a Communist 
think it is necessary to declare at this 
Congress that it is wrong to accuse 
Communists of helping to undermine 
and divide the national effort in the 
struggle against imperialism. Quite the 
contrary. There are no people more 
resolute and loyal to the struggle against 
colonialists than the Communists... . 
We do not deny that we and some of 





the leaders of the United Arab Republic 
have divergent views in the sphere of 
ideology. But in questions of fighting 
imperialism, of consolidating the po- 
litical and economic independence of 
the countries which cast off the yoke 
of colonialism, of fighting the war dan- 
ger, our positions coincide. 


Khrushchev spoke of new possi- 
bilities opened up by the Seven- 
Year Plan for economic cooperation 
with underdeveloped countries. 

With the new stage in the strug- 
gle of nations for freedom and inde- 
pendence and the national libera- 
tion movement spreading to all the 
colonial and dependent countries, 
including Latin America, the great 
need of all these people, he said, 
is to dispose of their own destiny, 
for which they need peace more 
than ever. 

The main task today, Khrushchev 
declared, is to break the deadlock 
on the disarmament question, since 
the arms race swallows up ever more 
financial and material resources: 


The need to ban tests of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons is particularly com- 
pelling. Now, when all have recognized 
that atomic explosions can be detected 
at any point of the globe there is no 
reason to delay the settlement of that 
issue. The people of all countries de- 
mand a stop to these tests, which pol- 
lute the atmosphere of the world with 
harmful radioactivity, and this demand 
must be met. 


Divergent views between capital- 
ist and socialist countries, he con- 
tinued, do not mean they should 
go to war over them; each people 
must shape their own destiny. The 
Soviet Union has no intention of 
forcing its path on anyone, but is 
guided by the Leninist principle 
that revolutions cannot be exported. 
He urged: 


Would it not be better for the leaders 
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of states with different social systems 
to decide, and to lose no time in so do- 
ing, that since we share one planet, 
and not too big a planet by present 
engineering standards, it is advisable to 
live and let live, and not shake your 
fist at the other fellow all the time, in 
the shape of atom and hydrogen bombs? 
We must learn to settle our controver- 
sies by means of peaceful negotiation. 


American-Soviet Relations 


Citing Soviet advances in science 
and technology, Khrushchev said “it 
is plain that if the USSR can launch 
a rocket hundreds of thousands of 
kilometers in outer space, it can 
launch powerful rockets with pin- 
point accuracy to any point of the 
globe,” but, he said, whereas in the 
West such achievements were viewed 
from the point of view of their mili- 
tary potential, the Soviet Union 
used them to redouble efforts for 
world peace: 

. .. And today, when we hold the 
advantage in rocket engineering, we 
again say to the United States, Brit- 
ain and France: Let’s ban for all 
time the testing, production and use 
of nuclear and rocket weapons; let’s 
destroy all stockpiles of these lethal 
weapons; let’s use this supreme dis- 
covery of human genius exclusively 
for peaceful purposes, for the com- 
mon good. Our government is ready 
to sign an appropriate agreement 
at any time. The only sensible pol- 
icy for the great powers to adopt 
is to proceed to a peaceful settlement 
of international problems and to 
start on universal disarmament. 

Recalling the Soviet proposal for 
a Summit meeting made more than 
a year ago, Khrushchev said the 
USSR still felt it necessary to work 
for such a meeting, on which all who 
want peace and security are pinning 
their hopes. 


had frequently expressed its desire 
to normalize relations with the 
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s | United States, and had proposed a 
4 po-year pact of non-aggression, ex- 
| tension of reciprocal trade, promo- 
| tion of cultural relations. Yet de- 
rf spite the fact that the two countries 
. had never had any territorial claims 
Z on one another, and that there are 
n,} 10 grounds for clashes, relations 
had long been strained. We know, 
he said, that many politicians and 
ce f financiers, Congressmen and news- 
it} paper publishers have an interest 
ch f in continuing strained relations: 
of 
an But the number of people who 
n favor friendly, good-neighborly re- 
“ lations with the Soviet Union is 
growing in the United States. The 
he reception accorded to A. I. Mikoyan 
ed f in America is vivid proof of this.... 
ili- Most of the Americans he spoke to 
on expressed their sincere and outspok- 
| en sympathy for the Soviet people. 
for They said they wanted friendship and 
peaceful cooperation with the Soviet 
the Union. ... 
- The attempts made by some ele- 
rit. ments to organize provocative acts 
. all during Comrade Mikoyan’s visit were 
usep 2 total failure, because they did not 
et’s represent the sentiments and views 
thal of the American people. 
iin We welcome the efforts of all 
od Americans who favor an end to 
ns the cold war and support peaceful 
“ d coexistence and cooperation among 
= all countries. . 
he i Friendly feelings for the Ameri- 
oe can people, whose industrial genius 
we and efficiency are known to all the 
e world, are very strong in our coun- 
try. 
4 There are, of course, quite a few 
for} difficulties along the path of peace- 
han ful coexistence. In following this 
the path, both sides will have to show 
" a readiness for mutual understand- 
vOrK} ing, great restraint or, if you like, 
who] great patience. 
ning ; ; 
Khrushchev concluded this section 
iSSRPE his report with the statement 
esire}iat extensive development of world 
thef'@de could do much to ease inter- 
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national tension and strengthen con- 


fidence among nations. His report 


noted that Soviet trade with all the 
capitalist countries of Europe and 
the Americas had almost trebled 
since 1950, despite all obstacles, that 
the USSR was doing good business 


with Sweden, had concluded long 


term trade agreements with France 
and Italy and was carrying on in- 
creased trade with other countries. 
Under the Seven-Year Plan the vol- 
ume of Soviet foreign trade with all 
countries could be at least doubled 
and increased still further under the 
15-year plan now being drawn up. 
Finally, he repeated: 


We offer the capitalist countries 
peaceful competition. . . . All nations 
can see that our plans are plans for 
peaceful construction. We call on all 
people to work harder for peace. For 
our part we shall do everything in our 
power to ensure peace throughout 
the world. 


We have summarized the portions of 
Khrushchev’s report that offer a special 
challenge to the Western world in terms 
of peaceful economic competition. But 
the report is incomplete without the im- 
portant sections that follow, that do not 
lend themselves to condensation. They 
should be read in full for their analysis 
of relations between socialist states and 
between socialist and other states, for 
their exposition of what is meant by the 
transition to communism in terms of 
Marxist-Leninist theory and _ practice, 
for their explanation of the role of the 
Communist Party, and for an understand- 
ing of the ultimate goals of the USSR, 
and the socialist countries as a whole. 

Special note should be taken of Khrush- 
chev’s declaration that “There are now no 
cases in the Soviet Union of people being 
tried for political offenses.” 

The concluding statement made by 
Khrushchev at the close of the Congress, 
should also be read when the text be- 
available, for a full picture. 

—The Editors. 
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How China 
Conquered Syphilis 


by ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


OW China conquered syphilis 

and is now cleaning up even the 
“latent cases” was told me by Dr. 
George Haitem, an American better 
known by his Chinese name Ma Hai- 
teh, who works in the research in- 
stitute of the Academy of Medi- 
cine, in the department of skin and 
venereal diseases. 

Dr. Ma is an old acquaintance. I 
knew him in Yenan twelve years 
ago, and he had then been work- 
ing in China for many years. More 
recently I met him at a Peking din- 
ner party. He had returned from 
a two months field trip and was pre- 
paring to set forth again. 

“T hear you’re cleaning up the 
epidemics,’ I remarked. 

“Oh, no,” he protested modestly. 
“Just syphilis and some allied 
things.” When he saw that this at- 
tracted my attention he added: “In 
the past five years only four cases 
of fresh syphilis have appeared in 
Peking, two from a man and wife 
who came from another province, 
one a baby whose mother neglected 
her pregnancy blood-test and the last 
an ordinary case.” 

When I expressed amazement he 
went on: “It is the same in all our 
cities. In January 1956 we had a 
conference of venereologists from the 
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big cities and we listed the cases 
we had seen in the past four years. 
We counted twenty-eight in all, in- 
cluding Peking, Shanghai, Tient- 
sin, Mukden, Hankow, Sian, Chung. 
king, Canton, The problem of fresh 
cases in the cities is finished.” 

I had already noticed in a short 
tour of several cities that the hospi- 
tals seemed to lack venereal wards, 
but I had no idea the cleanup had 
gone so far. “ You work in the rural 
areas now?” I asked. 

Dr. Ma nodded. “In the distant 
areas and among minority nation- 
alities. The central provinces are 
clean.” This claim was so remark- 
able that I asked Dr. Ma for an 
interview to tell me how it was 
done. 

Dr. Ma seated himself a few days 
later in my hotel room and re 
marked that he had been working 
in the field of venereal disease 
elimination since the Liberation in 
1949 and was now traveling with 
field groups to remote regions. His 
last trip had been to Hainan Island, 
his next might be to Yunnan. 

“Our field trips have a double 
purpose: to clean up localities and 
also to get specimens of the disease 
on slides in order to teach our 
medical students. Our Institute 
gives postgraduate training for skin 
and venereal diseases, Doctors whoj 
eraduated in medical schools in the 
past four years don’t know wha 
syphilis and gonorrhea look like, be; 











cause they are so rare. We have 
a postgraduate course of six months, 
and three of these months are spent 
on field trips, hunting cases in in- 
accessible areas, cleaning them up 
and in the process learning what 
It 1S. 

“I have to go to very distant 
es | Places now to get slides of gonor- 
rs, mea. Last year I got some in Yun- 
y-§ fan. This year I didn’t succeed in 
fnding any. . . . I’ve been to Inner 
ag: Mongolia four times—that place used 
sh § 10 be world famous for syphilis 
and the Mongols were said to be 
dying out from it. The last three 
pi Years I have not seen any new cases 


ae there, and now I don’t go there any 
more.” 





ral 2° my query how it was done, 
Dr. Ma began with Peking. 

ant{ 12 pre-Liberation days there were 
on. SX Or seven fresh cases of syphilis 
are ‘hat came every day to the various 
ik § (ermatology clinics in the modern 
ang spitals in Peking, not counting 
whatever may have come to doctors 
of the old style who kept no public 
records. . . . The change of course, 
ref began with the Liberation, for 
syphilis is a social disease.” 

Dr. Ma explained that the Libera- 
tion itself got rid of the old Kuo- 
mintang armies, their officers and 
concubines, and also of the old offi- 
dials, with their singsong girls and 
concubines. This of itself cut down 
the whorehouse business notably. 
Meanwhile in a general city census, 
all whorehouses were listed. 

“We got here February 1949, and 
by early 1950 we were ready for a 
drive against prostitution. In a 
single day all whorehouses were 
sealed shut and the inmates taken 
away. We took the owners to one 
place and the victims to another. 
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The first thing we did with the 
prostitutes was to reassure them and 
treat their diseases. Then we began 
to re-educate them.” 

I asked what Dr. Ma meant by 
this word. He explained: “The job 
was done not by officials or police 
but by our best women in Peking 

. the most intelligent, the most 
devoted. It was carefully prepared. 
A group of Peking’s women would 
call on a small group of the prosti- 
tutes and begin a group discussion, 
approaching it as a social evil.” 

“How did you become a prosti- 
tute?” they would ask, without blam- 
ing anyone. 

Soon there would be “Speak Bit- 
terness’”’* meetings in which the pros- 
titutes told the story of their past 
lives. Many of them had been sold. 

When I asked Dr. Ma for typical 
cases he said he had kept no list 
but would give me the case of one 
ex-prostitute whom he knows per- 
sonally because she now works as 
laboratory technician on a medical 
team. She was born in a peasant 
family and her father owed money 
to the landlord, who offered to take 
the daughter as his concubine to can- 
cel the debt. In the “old society” 
it would not have been a dishonor 
for the girl to become a recognized 
concubine in a rich house. 

“The landlord, however, never 
used her himself but sold her direct 
as a virgin to a whorehouse, and 
probably got ten times the father’s 
debt,” said Dr. Ma. “A peasant’s debt, 
was probably only a few dollars, 
while a virgin would have brought 
$20. The girl couldn’t read or write 





* Such meetings were held all over China in 
the early days of Liberation, to give all the people 
a chance to open their hearts and air freely all 
their troubles and grievances of past and present, 
the better to find the way to build life on new 
and healthier foundations. 
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at the time of Liberation, but she 
learned very fast. She is one of the 
best laboratory technicians I’ve met. 
She loves this profession and is keen 
on getting rid of venereal disease. 
She knows it from many angles.” 

When the prostitutes “understood 
how they became prostitutes,” said 
Dr. Ma, they would be asked wheth- 
er they wished to continue in that 
life. “They were told there was no 
need to remain in it, they could be 
‘human beings in their own right’. 
They were taught new trades, sew- 
ing, factory jobs; quite a number 
went into our medical preventive 
work. Others went back to their 
home villages and eventually mar- 
ried.” 

“How did the villagers regard 
them?” I asked. This to Dr. Ma 
was no problem. 

“How should they regard them? 
As persons who had a terrible mis- 
fortune, who were sold into slavery, 
and now are free,” he said, 

“Didn’t you find women who 
wanted to keep on with that life? 

Dr. Ma dismissed this. “The cases 
where women crave excess sex rela- 
tions are rare. There are patho- 
logical reasons for such cases, an en- 
docrine imbalance or something to 
be treated.” 

The next force in rooting out 
syphilis, said Dr. Ma, was “the pres- 
sure of the morals of the new gen- 
eration. Youth was given work and 
an ideal, and taught what is normal 
decent behavior. Also marriage was 
easily possible because of the new 
economic situation. No dowry was 
needed, no long period of waiting. 
Women were equal and also had 
jobs, so marriage was no serious eco- 
nomic strain. The material basis for 
marriage was solved.” 
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I asked Dr. Ma what he consid- 
ered “the morals of the new genera- 
tion.” He smiled, “I can’t tell you 
what it is going to be,” he said. “No- 
body yet knows. At present the atti- 
tude towards sex is monogamy, a 
husband, wife, marriage, children. 
The courtships are serious. I live 
on a lake where a lovely path by 
the water provides an ideal lover's 
lane. On moonlight nights I pass 
many couples and hear a few words 
of conversation. 

“They walk along, holding hands 
decorously and discuss her ideology, 
his ideology, and their mutual steel 
furnaces. .. . From the western view 
they sound very naive, but from the 
standpoint of planning their future 
lives they are not at all naive. 
They investigate the object of court- 
ship more than we do. A girl will 
make a list of ten questions that 
are basic in her thinking and will 
question the young man in detail 
on them before she decides on him. 

“Meantime the living conditions 
and job conditions improved in 
Peking, the cultural level rose. All 
pornography was cut out of the press 
and the movies: sex crimes are never 
described. When people are busy 
and get tired with interesting work, 
there is a natural decrease in any 
excessive preoccupation with sex.” 

Dr. Ma then described the medi- 
cal methods used to get rid of ex- 
isting syphilis, All medical institu- 
tions of every kind in the city were 
instructed to give routine blood 
tests to anyone who came with any 


disease. All maternity cases had 
blood tests. Any cases found were 
treated. 


The doctors themselves were sur 
prised when syphilis in Peking 
dropped so rapidly that there were 
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only four cases in five years in that 
city, and twenty-eight cases in all 
major cities combined. “We still 
have the problem of the old cases 
that have become latent, and can 
only be detected by a blood test. 
They are still dangerous: a mother 
with latent syphilis can have a syphi- 
litic baby, as occurred in one of our 
Peking cases. And in general, syphi- 
lis, unless cured, is a lifelong disease 
with many bad later effects.” 

“Do you mean that you expect to 
get rid even of latent syphilis?” I 
asked. Dr. Ma nodded. 

“It is not easy,” he said, ‘for you 
can only find it by a blood test, and 
it would take decades to give blood 
tests to 650 million people. So the 
problem is to find it. We doctors 
considered a long time and said it 
couldn’t be done. The country 
can’t afford to test millions of peo- 
ple on the chance of finding less 
than one case in a hundred. So we 
doctors turned it down, but the 
Party boys wouldn’t take ‘no’ for 
an answer. They worked out the 
way. It has been done now in two 
provinces. Honan and Hopeh are 
rid of even latent syphilis. Now 
we shall go ahead on the rest of 
China.” 

I asked Dr. Ma how they did it. 
He replied with a smile that they 
used “this thing called the mass 
line.” . . . “I used to think, when 
the Party spoke of ‘mass line’ it 
meant in my field that I would go 
to the Party Secretary in a new area, 
and he would get the youth and 
women and trade unions and round 
up the people so that I could inocu- 
late everyone. But that’s not it at 
all. I won’t try to define ‘mass line’ 
but I'll give an example. 

“When we doctors said it couldn’t 


be done, the Party boys in Honan 
and Hopeh said they’d handle it. 
Only we doctors must help by de- 
scribing the technical aspects. So 
we made out a list of questions by 
which a man could tell whether or 
not he might possibly have syphilis 
. . . ‘Have you ever had illicit rela- 
tions? Did such and such a sore ap- 


pear? Did hair fall out? .. .” A lot 
of things like that, in ten or twelve 
questions, 


“The Communist Party took these 
questions and sent them out to all 
peasant and worker organizations. 
Everywhere the questions were posted 
and at all kinds of discussions the 
people were asked: ‘If you have any 
of these symptoms, go to the clinic 
and get a blood test. We don’t want 
to take syphilis into communism. 
Let’s get rid of disease. . . .” 

Some people, said Dr. Ma, would 
at once recognize the symptoms. “In 
cases where they were slow about 
registering, some friend was likely 
to say: ‘Didn’t you have trouble 
after you went to that whorehouse’? 
Peasants know each others’ lives 
pretty well.” 

All over Honan and Hopeh, said 
Dr. Ma, as a result of these questions, 
three or four people in a hundred 
would go to have blood tests, and 
somewhat less than one in a hundred 
actually had a positive test. These 
are under treatment now. 

“We doctors were still skeptical,” 
said Dr. Ma. “For years we had 
worked at making blood tests cheap- 
er and still we were unable to sug- 
gest any way to handle a population 
of 650 million and we doubted 
whether laymen could get accurate 
results. So we finally made a spot 
check, by taking an area with 30,000 
people, letting it first be checked 
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by this voluntary registration and 
then going over it ourselves and 
blood-testing the entire 30,000. 
“By blood-testing we found .78 
per cent of the people positive, and 
by voluntary registration they found 
82 per cent. Maybe the figures 
were the other way, I don’t recall. 
But anyway they were so close to 
each other that we agreed the vol- 
untary registration worked. It will 
be done all over China now.’ 
“How soon will this be finished?” 
I asked. Dr. Ma replied that “pre- 
diction is not scientific.” Then he 
added: “Much sooner than you imag- 
ine. It was with me a lifelong dream 
to get rid of syphilis. I’m very lucky. 
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You don’t usually see an ideal so 
well fulfilled before you are fifty 
years old.” Ma is in his late forties 
now. 

“That’s what they call the ‘mass 
line,” he said. “I won't try a gen- 
eral definition but that’s what it was 
in my profession. First you get the 
masses to understand a problem. Or 
perhaps they even raise the problem 
first. Anyway they have to want it. 
Then you give them enough tech- 
nique to go ahead with. Lastly, they 
do it. 

“All the biggest changes in China 
are built on it, what they call the 
creativeness of the masses. It is 
both spontaneous and organized.” 





NEW APPEAL TO BIG THREE TO END NUCLEAR TESTS 


AN URGENT APPEAL addressed to Mr. Eisenhower, Mr. Khrushchev and 
Mr. Macmillan, calls on the Big Three to insure immediate agreements by 
their representatives at Geneva to end nuclear tests. The appeal appeared 
in the form of a full page ad on February 13 in The New York Times and 
other papers. It stresses the terrible dangers of radioactive poisoning and of 
mutual annihilation in a nuclear war. 

With the imminent possibility of an extension of the number of nuclear 
powers and intensification of the missile race, it is pointed out that a test 
ban may be the last, best chance to begin international arms control. 
It calls on all three to overcome the present impasse. Declaring that “serious 
moves have been made to obstruct the talks by many forces in the world 
which are against agreement,” it refers particularly to opposition in the 
U.S. from members of the AEC and the Defense Department, who have 
misled the people about the “clean” bomb, the pollution of our milk, 
tactical nuclear weapons and underground tests. 

Issued by the National Committee for a Sane Nuclear policy, its mem- 
bers are joined by many leading Americans in signing the appeal including 
such distinguished names as Paul Shipman Andrews, Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, 
Stuart Chase, Harold Fey (editor Christian Century), Patrick Gorman, 
(Secty.-Treas., Amal. Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen), Dorothy Height 
(Pres. Nat’! Council Negro Women), Gen. Hugh B. Hester, Rabbi Edward 
Klein, Dr. Stanley Livingston (M. I. T.) Dr. Kirtley Mather (Harvard), 
Rev. Robert J. McCracken, Dr. Herman Muller, Lewis Mumford, Mildred 
Scott Olmstead (W. I. L.), Dr. Linus Pauling, Clarence Pickett (Amer. 
Friends Service C’ttee), Dr. Ralph Sockman, Dr. Harold Urey. For infor- 
mation on how you can take part, write National Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy, Clarence Low, Treasurer, Box 1705, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 














African Leadership 


by ESLANDA ROBESON 


OR GENERATIONS the world 
has been led by white Western 
European and American statesmen, 
and all we have to show for it are 
world wars, each more destructive 
than the last, and the threat of an- 
other war which would very nearly 
destroy our world altogether. 

There has been tremendous prog- 
ress in science and technology, and 
production has _ been = staggering. 
But what good is all this when the 
land and sea and air are poisoned 
by radioactivity and when people 
live in fear of nuclear war. 

So I say that white western 
European and American leadership 
has not been so good; I would even 
say, flatly, that it has been bad, 
stupid, arrogant and destructive. 

Therefore it is interesting to 
watch the new leaders in action in 
other parts of the world, in Asia 
and Africa. The Soviet Union and 
China have laid down new patterns, 
are setting new goals. Production, 
ves, but production for construction 
(not for destruction), and for peo- 
ple (not for profit). 

It will be interesting to follow 
how India will move forward, strug- 
sling with the kind of Western 
political system which has never 
worked for the benefit of non-white 
peoples anywhere. 

Today a new type of leader is 
emerging in Africa which bodes 
well for Africa and the world. These 
leaders are trying to work out a new 
practical system of society suitable 
to their needs; they do not want to 
copy other systems which have been 


built for other circumstances and 
for other objectives, very different 
from their own. They are saying a 
healthy and resounding NO! to 
their former masters (not even a 
respectful No, Sir.), and are start- 
ing out on their own road to free- 
dom. 

Sekou Touré, President of the 
new Republic of Guinea, is an ex- 
ample. When Charles de Gaulle ar- 
rived in Guinea last August at the 
end of a long and exhausting tour 
of Africa to explain his new Consti- 
tution and persuade the Africans to 
vote for it, thus voting away their 
independence, he sat on the plat- 
form with Sekou Touré at the big 
meeting at Conakry, capital of then 
French Guinea. M. Touré, a fiery 
African leader and a brilliant ora- 
tor, spoke about their experience 
under French colonialism and 
wound up with his now famous 
declaration: “Guinea prefers pov- 
erty in freedom to riches in slav- 
ery”. The testy de Gaulle took 
Touré’s denunciation of French 
colonialism as a personal insult and 
replied with some heat: “Then all 
you have to do is vote NO when the 
Constitution is presented in the 
Referendum, and I promise you 
that nobody will stand in the way 
of your independence.” 

And Sekou Touré led his people 
to vote NO! and thus Guinea is now 
independent and the 82nd member 
of the United Nations. De Gaulle, 
in his arrogance, never dreamed 
that little Guinea would choose to 
go outside the mighty new over-all 
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“French Community”, but he reck- 
oned without the new black leader- 
ship which is emerging in Africa. 

Mr. Tom Mboya, leader of the 
Kenya Federation of Labor (Touré 
is also a trade union leader) is also 
the leading African Elected Mem- 
ber of the Kenya Legislative Coun- 
cil, and as such led a delegation to 
London to protest and reject the 
new Constitution for Kenya. In a 
dignified and moving statement Mr. 
Mboya told the British people 
frankly: 


The dilemma facing an African leader 
committed to peaceful negotiations is a 
difficult one. We have tried to work 
through the Legislative Council, with- 
out success. We have sought Round 
Table negotiations and been refused. 
We have petitioned, counselled, ap- 
pealed and warned. All these efforts got 
us nowhere. Meanwhile our constituents 
become more frustrated, restless and 
militant. . . . We know that if one set 
of leaders does not give the people what 
they want, the people will demand 
either a change of policy or a change of 
leadership. (London Observer, Dec. 14, 
58) 


Africans have such confidence in 
Mr. Mboya’s leadership that the 
All-African People’s Conference 
elected him chairman for the Con- 
ference even before he arrived at 
Accra. As chairman, commenting 
upon the controversial issue of non- 
violence as a policy for Africans 
fighting for their independence, Mr. 
Mboya said, in effect: Of course we 
are for non-violence. But non-vio- 
lence is for everybody, including 
especially the colonial powers. We 
are not pacifists. We will not turn 
the other cheek. If you hit us, we 
may hit back. And under his chair- 
manship, the Resolution on Non- 
Violence coming out of the Confer- 


ence stated: We declare our support 
for all fighters for freedom in 
Africa, to all those who resort to 
peaceful means of non-violence as 
well as to all those who are com- 
pelled to retaliate against violence. 

Dr. Hastings Banda of Nyasaland 
is another type of new African 
leader. He calls a spade a spade and 
makes no bones about it. “Africans 
mean to be masters in Africa, Dr. 
Banda stated flatly, in public; “in 
Nyasaland we mean to be masters, 
and if that is treason, make the most 
of it.” He told the press they were a 
“pack of liars’, and called those 
Africans by name who he said were 
“stooges” of the white government. 
A special correspondent for the 
Manchester Guardian, reporting di- 
rectly from Blantyre, Nyasaland 
wrote (Dec. 24): 


There is no doubt now that Dr. Banda 
is a new phenomenon among African 


leaders in Central Africa. . . . Repre- 
sentatives of all shades of political 
opinion are much shaken. . . . It is true 


to say that Dr. Banda repeatedly in- 
dicates that he intends to follow a 
policy of attack. . . . It seems certain 
that he will force all African leaders in 
the Federation to adjust themselves to 
the new line... . 


Mr. Kwame Nkrumah, Prime 
Minister of Ghana, set a precedent 
for African leaders of our time 
when he said, on coming to power, 
that that power would be meaning- 
less unless it could help all of Africa 
to become independent, and insure 
all people of African descent every- 
where against discrimination be- 
cause of color. Mr. Adjeil, Ghana’s 
spokesman in the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, announced 
this policy of Ghana to the world, 
and since then Mr. Nkrumah has 
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followed up his magnificent declara- 
tion with practical implementation. 
Last April he convened at Accra 
a Conference of Independent Afri- 
can States to consider how they 
could all cooperate to help free the 
rest of Africa. In December he con- 
vened the All-African Peoples Con- 
ference, also at Accra, to consider 
how best trade union and political 
leaders of both independent and 
not-yet-independent African  terri- 
tories could cooperate to achieve in- 
dependence now for all of them. 
This is the new type of Black 
Leadership. In all the years of inde- 


pendence (??) Ethiopian and Liber- 
ian leaders made no such move. 
This is a new era, and new dynamic 
African leadership is emerging to 
cope with it. I say emerging. There 
have always been dynamic, courag- 
eous African leaders; but the 
colonial powers, fearful of being 
driven out of Africa, have taken 
care over the years to imprison, ex- 
ile, and even murder any leader 
whom they considered “dangerous.” 

Now the end of colonialism is at 
hand, and the African people, led 
by Africans, are coming into their 
own, 





WORLD YOUTH FESTIVAL PLANS 


ANSWERING questions from a number of our readers, the VII World 
Youth Festival is to be held in Vienna this summer, July 26-Aug. 4. 
Some 17,000 young people between the ages of 16-35, from more than 





130 countries, are expected. The extensive Festival program includes seminars, 
discussions, concerts, exhibitions, sports’ events, cultural competitions, meet- 
ings of working youth, rural youth, young scientists, religious youth, and 
youth in similar professions from all over the world. 

A US. Festival Committee, to which inquiries should be directed, has 
taken headquarters at 246 Fifth Avenue, New York and has branch com- 
mittees in 12 cities across the country and on campuses at Harvard, Reed, 
Antioch, Berkeley and a growing number of other colleges. 

While the State Department, contrary to government bodies in most of 
the countries of the world, has taken a dim view of the Youth Festival 
in past years, it has apparently changed its position for the Vienna Festival 
by refraining from discouraging individuals who wish to attend, although 
organized attendance of U.S. youth is not to its liking. 

The Festival Committee is seeking to insure participation of American 
youth of all points of view, and its National Cultural Committee is recruit- 
ing talent to participate in cultural events. It reports that among the 
leading American personalities who have expressed their support of the 
Festival are Cyrus $. Eaton, Waldo Frank, Dr. John Somerville, Leonard 
Bernstein, Rockwell Kent. 

The Committee solicits widest possible help in having the most repre- 
sentative possible Americans present at the Festival, in the interests of 
international friendship and peace. 








North Vietnam Today 


by EDGAR P. YOUNG 


“To the Western world North 
Vietnam is one of the least known 
of the Communist states. Few 
European journalists go there and 
United States newsmen are barred 
by the State Department.” Tillman 
Durdin, New York Times, March 
18, 1958. 


- general impression which I 

received during a recent visit of 
three weeks to the Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam is in many ways 
similar to that which I received 
when I visited the People’s Repub- 
lic of Bulgaria in the autumn of 
1946. The comparison should give 
encouragement to the Vietnamese, 
who though justly proud of their 
achievements during the eight-years’ 
war of liberation from French im- 
perialism and in the four years or so 
which have elapsed since its decisive 
conclusion in their favor, tend to 
be too modest about their prospects 
in the more immediate future. For 
the People’s Republic of Bulgaria 
has already, within twelve years of 
the date I have mentioned, estab- 
lished socialism within its borders, 
and is already exporting the products 
of its heavy industry, including 
capital plant, to China and the coun- 
tries of the Middle East. 





EDGAR P. YOUNG, Commander Royal 
Navy (Retired), was one of the found- 
ers of the British Society for Friend- 
ship with Bulgaria. He has frequently 
contributed articles to NWR on the 
countries of Eastern Europe. 


As in Bulgaria, and as, more re- 
cently, in China, the North Vietnam 
Government of the “Fatherland 
Front” (an interesting coincidence 
in nomenclature with Bulgaria) has 
given priority to the improvement 
of agriculture, so as to provide 
enough food for the people and to 
serve as a firm foundation for the na- 
tional economy. North Vietnam, 
which used formerly to import up 
to half a million tons of rice annu- 
ally from the South, to meet its own 
internal requirements (at the very 
low level then imposed by the pov- 
erty of the masses), now has a sur- 
plus of 150,000 tons (1958) for ex- 
port or for storage, after consump- 
tion at a much increased level, and 
is, for the first time in its history, 
obliged to build granaries for the 
latter purpose. Production per head 
of the population has been increased, 
as the result of improved irrigation 
and increased use of fertilizers, from 
211 kg., in 1939, to rather over 300 
kg., in 1958, and there is every reason 
for confidence that with the intro- 
duction of improved agricultural 
implements and the extended adop- 
tion of cooperative farming, both of 
which are now in progress, that the 
target set for 1960 of 500 kg., will be 
achieved. Progress has been made 
also in the production of tea and 
coffee, and of industrial crops, such 
as ground nut, sugar and cotton, 
but the levels reached there are still 
below those of the past. 

It is quite evident, however, and 
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is frankly admitted by the Vietnam- 
ese authorities, that this improve- 
ment in agriculture is only relative, 
and that the employment of primi- 
tive methods and instruments in- 
volves wasteful use of man-power, 
or, in other words, “concealed un- 
employment” in the countryside. 
This is a perceptible handicap, of 
course, in a country where there is 
so much work to be done to make 
good the effects of long years of sel- 
fish exploitation and neglect by the 
French colonists, notably in relation 
to roads and railways, but will not, 
I think, become serious until the 
Democratic Republic really gets 
started on industrialization, which 
will not be until after 1960, and by 
then steps will doubtless have been 
taken to remove its causes. 

So far as industry is concerned, 
the Government has so far wisely 
contented itself with bringing back 
into full production the enterprises 
which it has inherited, by right of 
conquest, from the French. The task 
has been no easy one, for these gen- 
erally suffered considerably from the 
effect of uncertainty during the 
periods of the Japanese occupation 
and of the subsequent hostilities and 
of disruption during the latter 
period. Many of them had also been 
sabotaged by their previous French 
owners, before their departure. The 
Cam Pha coal mine, for instance, 
had to cope with the problem of 
finding and training 3,000 miners, 
to replace those discharged during 
closing years of its administration 
by the French, very many of whom 
died fighting for their country be- 
tween 1946 and 1954, while the 
textile mills at Nam Ninh were for 
a long while almost completely im- 
mobilized because their former own- 


ers had removed key parts of the 
looms and the British makers of the 
looms were prevented by “cold war” 
restrictions on trade with the Demo- 
cratic Republic from supplying re- 
placements, and could not be 
brought back into production until 
these were made in Vietnam. 

The British have paid dearly for 
this obstructiveness, moreover, for 
the looms in the new extension of 
the mills just mentioned, which 
might well have been bought in 
Britain, have been secured, I no- 
ticed, from China. Further difficulty 
has been experienced owing to the 
shortage of skilled workers, tech- 
nologists and administrators result- 
ant from past, colonial, conditions. 
This has proved less unsurmount- 
able than might be expected, how- 
ever, because the Vietnamese have 
received much help in connection 
with it from the Soviet Union and 
other Socialist countries, notably 
Czechoslovakia and the German 
Democratic Republic and, more re- 
cently, from China, and have shown 
themselves remarkably good pupils. 

Further help has been afforded, 
unwittingly, by the United States, 
whose program of “aid” to South 
Vietnam has so ruined that part of 
the country, particularly in prevent- 
ing its industrialization, that Viet- 
namese skilled workers and intel- 
lectuals returning from training in 
France and other countries of the 
West, finding themselves unwanted 
there, flock to the Democratic Re- 
public. 

I was immensely impressed at the 
way in which Vietnamese with the 
most primitive backgrounds and 
with no previous mechanical experi- 
ence are handling machinery and 
the most delicate and complicated 
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scientific instruments (of measure- 
ment, etc.) with competence and 
confidence, and even more, perhaps, 
at the way in which Vietnamese 
managers, with no administrative 
experience other than that gained 
“managing” the munitions factories 
improvised in the jungle by the 
Vietnamese People’s Army during 
the War of Liberation, and some- 
times with no previous experience 
of the industry with which they are 
now concerned, are managing—with 
obvious efficiency—mines, engineer- 
ing works, shipyards, docks and rail- 
ways. 

The rehabilitation and modern- 
izing of existing mines and indus- 
trial enterprises is still in process, 
but will probably be completed by 
the end of the present year. Already, 
however, quite a number of them 
have regained, or even surpassed, 
their highest pre-war levels of pro- 
duction. The Nam Ninh textile 
mills, for instance, though not yet 
working to full capacity, owing to 
shortage of electric power, produced 
40 million meters of cotton, and 1.2 
million meters of silk fabrics last 
year, which is very much more than 
it ever did in the past, while the 
Cam Pha coal mine, despite the dif- 
ficulty mentioned earlier in relation 
to shortage of labor, is producing 
80 per cent more than it ever did 
under French management—and is 
managing, at the same time, to give 
its miners better wages and a fort- 
night’s annual holiday with full 
pay, and to do away with accidents 
as well. 

Certain new enterprises have been 
established, where the need for 
these has been immediate and 
urgent. These include new thermal 
power-stations at Vinh and Lao 





Kai, a match factory (presented by 
Czechoslovakia), a printing works 
(presented by the German Demo- 
cratic Republic), a machine-tool fac- 
tory at Hanoi (presented by the 
USSR), and an apatite mine at Sa 
Pa (prospected and opened up with 
Soviet aid), which will go a long 
way towards meeting the internal 
needs of the Democratic Republic 
in fertilizer, now largely imported 
from abroad. 

It will not be until 1960, how- 
ever, that the government will em- 
bark on real industrialization, i.e. 
on a scale calculated to mop up 
the “concealed unemployment” in 
the countryside. It is already known, 
though, as the result of the first 
proper geological survey of the 
country, begun by Soviet geologists 
and now continued by 2,800 Viet- 
namese whom they have trained, 
working in 18 teams, that the basis 
exists for very considerable develop- 
ment in this direction. It has been 
found, for instance, that the coal 
reserve of the Hong-gai coalfield, 
estimated by the French as some 250 
million tons, amounts in fact to 
many times more, and that the coal- 
field extends almost continuously all | 
the way up the coast to the Chinese 
frontier, with substantial deposits of 
iron ore, moreover, in its vicinity. 

The way in which this progress, 
and prospective progress, which is 
paralleled, of course, by remarkable 
advances in the social and cultural 
fields, has been made possible by 
the more advanced socialist coun- 
tries—and by them only—is instruct- 
ive for the peoples of other ex- 
colonial and under-developed coun- 
tries. It is a model of how such help 
should be given, and exposes clearly 
the shortcomings intrinsic in the 
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“aid” given in similar circumstances 
by any capitalist country, as, for in- 
stance, by the U.S.A. to its satellite 
“colony” in South Vietnam, where 
consideration is given, first of all, 
to the possibility of exporting sur- 
plus products, including even 
rice (!), from the “generous donor.” 

What impressed me most of all, 


perhaps, in this connection, was the 


way in which the giving of this ma- 
terial and technical help was de- 
liberately designed to help the Gov- 
ernment of the Democratic Repub- 
lic in its tough struggle to overcome 
and eradicate the “inferiority com- 
plex” produced among the Viet- 
namese by generations of sedulous 
inculcation with the idea of the “ra- 
cial superiority” of their French ex- 
ploiters, and of Europeans as a 
whole. 

Much remains to be achieved in 
this direction, but the remarkable 
progress made already is indicative 
of the confidence of the Vietnamese 
in their national leaders of the Lao 
Dong (Workers’) Party, which now 
forms the spearhead of their gov- 
ernment of “The Fatherland 
Front”, under the presidency of Dr. 
Ho Chi Minh, whom they all re- 
spect and adore (and with very good 
reason). There can be no doubt at 
all of the unity of virtually the to- 
tality of the Vietnamese people— 
and I include here those who 
live south of the 17th parallel—in 
support of the Government of the 
Democratic Republic, and of its 
program, designed to make Vietnam 
the first Socialist State in Southeast 
Asia—the first really ex-colonial 
country outside of the Soviet Union 
to establish Socialism. I found my- 
self entirely in agreement, therefore, 
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with Mr. Pham van Dong, Premier 
and Foreign Minister of the Demo- 
cratic Republic, when he expressed 
confidence that the re-unification of 
Vietnam, now prevented solely by 
American intervention south of the 
18th parallel, is inevitable, and will 
come about “in due course’, with- 
out any fighting. I felt regret and 
shame, however, at the thought that 
the present partition of Vietnam, 
in infringement of the express terms 
of the Geneva Agreement, involv- 
ing, as it does, the most brutal per- 
secution (again in infringement of 
the Geneva Agreement) of large 
numbers of Vietnamese, should be 
tolerated by the governments which 
were parties, together with the Gov- 
ernment of the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Vietnam, to the Geneva 
Agreement of July 21, 1954, in 
which “the sovereignty, the inde- 
pendence, the unity and the terri- 
torial integrity” of Vietnam were 
formally recognized and guaran- 
teed. 
e 

The final agreement of the 1954 
Geneva Conference set up a super- 
visory committee to prepare the 
whole country for unification elec- 
tions to take place in July 1956. The 
United States refused to sign this 
agreement and has subsequently 
prevented the holding of the elec- 
tions. In March and December of 
last year two attempts were made 
by the government of North Viet- 
nam to hold a conference with 
South Vietnam to discuss the limi- 
tation of military commitments and 
the inauguration of commercial and 
other exchanges. There was no re- 
sponse in either case from the South 
Vietnam government.—Ed. 








From a Letter to My Wite 


by ALBERT E. KAHN 


‘ PLANE, a jet Tupelov. The 

formalities, very few. We take 
off with a burst of speed into the 
misty morning. We soar high, high, 
heading northeast through the 
heavens, powerful with motion and 
sound. In a little more than three 
hours from Paris we are circling over 
Moscow. The skyreaching structure 
of the great University significantly 
dominates the landscape. 

As we drive into Moscow from 
the airport, our surroundings swiftly 
change. From fields with scattered 
frame houses and cabins, we pass 
into the outlying districts of the city, 
and suddenly on every side there ap- 
pear giant buildings under construc- 
tion—dozens, scores, hundreds of 
them. They are apartment houses, 
modern in design, with their own 
schools, shops, gardens. I have seen 
large housing projects in New York. 
They are small compared with these, 
and I am told these comprise only 
a fraction of the new housing de- 
velopments that are under way. 

I stay at the Hotel Ukraine, an 
immense building, thirty stories high, 
with more than a thousand rooms. 
The architecture, a bit formidable, 
on the pseudo-classical style, with a 
mausoleum-like lobby of much 
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marble and massive columns. A good 
bit of money wasted, I would say. 
But never mind, this too will change, 
and, as you know, extensive discus- 
sions have been under way for some 
time here aimed at improving archi- 
tecture... . The place hums with 
activity. There are visiting delega- 
tions and guests from dozens of 
lands. All tongues, all colors, all 
national garbs— Indian, Chinese, 
Arabs, Frenchmen, Poles, Egyptians. 
Someone says: “Moscow has become 
the crossroads of the world.” 

On my first night in Moscow, I 
am taken to the circus. Incredible 
feats of skill and wonderful animal 
acts; fascinating performances and 
bewildering stunts by acrobats, jug- 
glers, trapeze artists, and the well- 
known magician, Kio. The thing 
that impresses me most, however, 
is not the performers but the audi- 
ence, or rather the relationship be- 
tween the performers and the spec- 
tators, There is something sym- 
bolic in this relationship, in its inti- 


macy, and in the pure delight of the | 


spectators, whose zest and enthusi- 
asm matches that of the perform- 
Oi 0 as 
Soviet Hospitality 

The hospitality of the Soviet peo- 
ple is of course legendary; but, ex- 
perience beggaring the imagination, 
that hospitality must be tasted to be 
fully appreciated. Every conceivable 
effort is made to ensure that guests 
are properly cared for, see all they 
want to see, lack nothing. This is 
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true not only of my official hosts 
in the Writers’ Union, who provide 
me with a splendidly capable inter- 
preter, a car and driver, theater tick- 
ets, trips wherever I wish to go, ap- 
pointments with whomever I wish 
to see. I find a similar thoughtful- 
ness and concern for my welfare in 
the waitresses in my hotel dining 
room, the members of editorial 
boards of magazines, the teachers and 
students at educational institutes, 
the representatives of peace and cul- 
tural organizations. Everywhere I am 
treated with graciousness and 
warmth, everywhere made to feel 
that I am not abroad but at home, 
not a stranger but a_ cherished 
friend... . 

Let me tell you of the hospitality 
of Igor Moiseyev! First, he gave a 
dinner for me. At the Aragvy Rest- 
aurant, famed for its Georgian cui- 
sine. Present were Moiseyev’s wife, 
Tamara (a distinguished dancer her- 
self, as you know), the composer and 
conductor Sampson Galperin, and 
the wonderful dancers, Igor Filatov, 
and Leo and Tamara Golovanov. 
A fabulous meal—with one course 
after another of foods I’d_ never 
tasted before, innumerable poetic 
toasts, inimitable good-fellowship. 
Then Moiseyev invited me to a spe- 
cial rehearsal of his entire dance 
group at Tchaikovsky Hall. Before 
the rehearsal, Filatov and Golovanov 
showed motion pictures they had 
taken during the afternoon we spent 
together when the Moiseyev Dancers 
were in San Francisco last summer 
(a strange feeling it was, sitting in 
Moscow and seeing all of us standing 
near the Golden Gate Bridge look- 
ing out over the Pacific!) And then, 
after the rehearsal, at a heartwarm- 
ing ceremony with all of the dancers 


present, I was presented with a gift 
of incomparable loveliness—a pair of 
red leather dancing boots, inscribed 
by Moiseyev, to bring home to you! 


Discussions on Pasternak 


In discussions with members of 
the Writers’ Union, students and 
teachers at lectures I’m giving, per- 
sonnel of cultural organizations, etc., 
the subject of Pasternak has frequent- 
ly come up. I say just what I think, 
making three main points. One— 
if Dr. Zhivago merited sharp criti- 
cism, why not have criticized the 
book publicly when it was first pub- 
lished in Italy, instead of waiting 
until Pasternak was awarded the 
Nobel Prize? Two—why couldn’t the 
book have been published in the 
USSR and the Soviet people allowed 
to judge its content for themselves? 
Three—I think a major opportu- 
nity was missed for proving the 
falsity of certain anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda and for enhancing cultural 
relations between East and West. 
Up until recently, I say, few people 
in the U.S. had heard of Pasternak. 
Some of us knew about his poetry 
and had read his Shakespearian criti- 
cism, which I consider among the 
best. I don’t regard Dr. Zhivago 
as a great novel, certainly not in the 
same class as Sholokhov’s Quiet 
Flows the Don, which really deserved 
a Nobel Prize; and, in my opinion, 
the prize was awarded largely be- 
cause of the book’s anti-Soviet over- 
tones. But does that justify the way 
in which some Soviet writers, etc., 
reacted to the award, calling him a 
pig, throwing him out of the Writ- 
ers’ Union, telling him he could 
leave the country if he desired? 
Wouldn't it have been better to 
have said to the givers of the award: 
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gentlemen, thank you—not for the 
award, which we think is unde- 
served, but for calling the world’s 
attention to the fact that—despite 
propaganda to the contrary—a non- 
conformist writer of talent can live 
in the USSR, can continue to have 
his work widely publicized (and one 
can see Pasternak’s name featured 
on the billboards of theaters pre- 
senting his translations of classical 
dramas), and can live in very con- 
siderable comfort from the earnings 
of his writings (as indeed Pasternak 
does on his country estate, which I’ve 
visited). . . . But instead of using 
the episode to advantage, I say I 
think they played into the hands of 
those who want to obstruct the de- 
velopment of cultural relations be- 
tween the East and West. 

All listen soberly, attentively, to 
these points. Generally, reactions 
are mixed. Considerable agreement 
that criticism of the book should 
have been made public earlier; con- 
siderable disagreement that the book 
should have been published in the 
USSR. “We don’t publish pornog- 
raphy, gangster stories, crime comics,” 
I'm told. “And we don’t publish 
books that lie about the Revolution. 
Our publishing firms are owned by 
the people, and the people would re- 
sent the publication of such books. 

. .” Often words to this effect are 
said: “We had to fight, suffer and 
sacrifice to win our Revolution and 
to protect it. Pasternak has sepa- 
rated himself from the struggles of 
the people while enjoying the bene- 
fits these struggles have brought 
him. . . . Pasternak spits upon our 
Revolution. How would you feel 
about a writer who spits upon 
yours?” Most agree, however, that 
the episode could have been handled 
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more effectively. .. . And I must say 
that being mindful of the treatment 
of non-conformist artists and writers 
in our own country—of Rockwell 
Kent, Paul Robeson, Charles Chap- 
lin, the Hollywood Ten (and of my 
own deprivation of a passport for 
8 years, the attempt of the govern- 
ment to jail me when I helped 
publish Matusow’s book, etc.), I feel 
that Americans have very little cause 
for self-righteousness about Paster- 
nak! 

. . . One vignette, which will al- 
ways stay engraven in my mind. The 
picture of an Iraq poet, walking 
amid the crowds as we drift from 
Red Square after the Nov. 7 celebra- 
tion. The people throng in all di- 
rections. Suddenly a small group of 
boys see the poet in his picturesque 
garb, his flowing robe and burnoose. 
They rush to him, gather around 
him, pin little buttons and decora- 
tions on him. He bends and em- 
braces them. And then with his 
arms about the shoulders of two of 
them, and with the others—excitedly 
chattering—surrounding and follow- 
ing him, he moves slowly ahead. 
His love for them, their love for 
him! ... The people here take such 
sights for granted. To me, coming 
from the outer world, these sights 
are filled with beauty and wonder. 
And I have seen many such things 
among the children, How wonder- 
ful it is to observe how the children 
love foreigners and especially those 
from the East, men with brown, 
yellow and black skins! How magni- 
ficent for these children to grow 
up in such an atmosphere, sur- 
rounded on all sides by peoples of 
all nationalities and colors from 
other lands, loving them all as 
brothers! 
































A Musical Odyssey 


by DENNIS GRAY STOLL 


Need SUMMER my wife and I 
happened to go to Russia by 
car—a Bedford Dormobile, stuffed 
with our luggage, my wife’s twin 
sister and brother-in-law and, most 
important of all, a large red box 
containing my full scores and or- 
chestral parts. 

At the Polish border a charming 
lady customs official opened the car 
door, saw our heap of possessions, 
and asked if we were moving. My 
wife said, “No. It’s just my hus- 
band’s music, He’s a composer.” It 
was a magic word, much to the cha- 
grin of my brother-in-law, who is an 
astronomer . 

The red box, painted boldly with 
our name in both Roman and Rus- 
sian capitals, was a symbol of a com- 
poser’s private revolution—a revolu- 
tion against the Elijah-Messiah world 
that makes many a worthy musician 
rage. It was also more than a sym- 
bol: a good-natured gesture to show 
that the owners of the box came to 
the USSR with open and unpreju- 
diced minds. 

We had been warned by a number 
of well-meaning friends that we 
would never be allowed to cross the 
Soviet border: the most we could ex- 
pect was to be escorted by an armed 
guard along the shortest route to 
Siberia! The reality was blissfully 
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different. At the Soviet border we 
were received in a comfortable house 
by kind Intourist guides who apolo- 
getically explained that, since we had 
made no reservations, we would have 
to proceed along the main road to 
Moscow without their company and 
assistance. And so we drove the 1,- 
053 kilometers from Brest to Mos- 
cow minus the guide-interpreter who, 
according to our anxious friends who 
have not been to the Soviet Union, 
never lets a foreigner out of his sight. 

We were rescued from the predica- 
ment of a burst tire and a lost jack 
by a lorry driver and two husky 
young peasant boys who, through 
sheer skill and physical fitness, undid 
nuts that had been put on by a 
machine turner. We ate delicious 
meals that would have cost a fortune 
in Soho, in lorry drivers’ restaurants 
where brothers of the road grasped 
our hands in friendly greeting. 

Travel weary but happy, we ar- 
rived at Moscow’s thirty-story Uk- 
raine Hotel. It must have reminded 
my brother-in-law of the skyscrapers 
of New York, for he suddenly felt a 
strong desire to disown our red box. 

“That’s his over there,” he mut- 
tered to the porter. “He’s a crazy 
composer.” 

A composer! The word reacted on 
the listening ears of half a dozen 
modest Moscow maidens in much 
the same way as the whispered inti- 
mation “That’s Elvis Presley!” would 
have done in “God’s own country.” 

“Is your husband really a com- 
poser?” they asked my wife. And they 
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stared at me with the rapt adoration 
which previously I had only seen on 
the faces of Fra Angelico angels. 

In no time I had been introduced 
to a senior guide, Alexandra, the 
wife of the first cellist of the Moscow 
State Symphony Orchestra, who hap- 
pened to be acting as an interpreter 
for the Astronomical Union Confer- 
ence that my brother-in-law was at- 
tending. 

While enjoying the abundant 
meals and sight-seeing that go with 
a delegation to Russia, which on 
this occasion included a splendid 
party inside the Kremlin itself, we 
found time to get down to the seri- 
ous and stimulating business of hear- 
ing Soviet music and meeting Soviet 
musicians. 

The most obvious quality about 
Soviet orchestras is their rhythmic 
sense. You don’t have to listen to 
the Leningrad Philharmonic under 
Mravinsky to appreciate that they 
have not merely mastered but em- 
bodied the essence of rhythm. Almost 
any odd little hotel band playing a 
hopak (Ukrainian dance) can effec- 
tively illustrate the phenomenon of 
pressing on the rhythm from within. 

The gift of rhythm, unless allied, 


to other sensitive and deeper qual- 


ities, could make for a certain brittle 
brilliance in performance. But in 
the field of sensitive understanding 
and interpretation of a score—espe- 
cially a Russian score—few can hold 
a candle to the Russians. The sweep- 
ing and rich sounds of the Bolshoy 
Theater strings, the expressive sonor- 
ities of a Soviet choir, the warm tone 
of a violinist like Igor Bezrodny— 
all these are intensely musical ex- 
periences, 

Tchaikovsky, Borodin, Shostako- 
vich—it is for a special reason that 


these names, and a dozen other Rus- 
sian ones, keep turning up in concert 
programs from Tokyo to New York, 
from Peking to London. The work 
of Russian composers is unmistak- 
ably human, stemming from the 
emotions born of the heart. 

When Alexandra asked me what 
we thought of duodecuple-scale mu- 
sic in the West, she countered my 
qualified approval with, “We don’t 
much like it here. You see, it isn't 
composed from the heart yet.” 

There I think we have the secret 
of Soviet art. The Russian feels his 
music first, and intellectualizes about 
it at a later stage. He can indulge 
in self-criticism, but always after 
the performance. The performance 
itself is emotional, yet controlled, 
like a perfect act of love. 

During our stay in the USSR we 
saw two outstanding visiting opera 
companies. The first was the Hun- 
garian Opera from Budapest, which 
was giving a two-week season at the 
Stanislavsky and Nemirovich-Dan- 
chenko Theater. Ferenc Erkel’s Bank 
Ban, a favorite repertoire piece in 
Hungary since its first performance 
in 1861, was brilliantly conducted 
by Andras Korody. The staging was 
conventional, but very effective, and 
the costumes were finely done. Jozsef 
Joviczky brought just the right blend 
of simple noble soldier and pathe- 
tically jealous husband to the title 
role. The scene in which he stabs 
the wicked queen, dramatically sung 
by Rozsi Delli, created a memorable 
climax. And his wronged wife, whom 
he suspects of unfaithfulness, touch- 
ingly played by Maria Matyas, who 
has a pure voice of great beauty, re- 
ceived sympathetic and tender handl- 
ing from the orchestra. The chorus 
was superb. 
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This vast company of Hungar- 
ians was staying at our hotel. We 
therefore had the opportunity of 
watching its members’ relationship 
with their Russian hosts at very close 
quarters, and observed none of the 
signs of political resentment which 
“music” criticism in the Daily Tele- 
graph would lead one to suppose 
was the striking feature of any mu- 
sical event in which the USSR meets 
her neighbors. We found great dif- 
ficulty in tearing ourselves away 
from the atmosphere of amity and 
creativeness in which artists of all 
nationalities live in Moscow, 

In Leningrad we saw the Lithu- 
anian Opera and Ballet Company 
perform the ever-glorious Prince Igor 
and Minkus’ charming old-fashioned 
ballet Don Quixote. This lively 
group has an enormous repertoire, 
which includes many modern operas. 
There are some weaknesses of brass 
and voice, but these are more than 
made up for by the over-all excel- 
lence and vitality of artists and pro- 
duction. 

One of our most enjoyable even- 
ings was spent at the Moscow Op- 
eretta Theater’s performance of 
Spring Sings by Kabalevsky. No 
small part of our pleasure was due 
to the perfection of Professor Stol- 
yarov’s handling of the orchestra, 
and the high-spiritedness and charm 
of B. A. Kondelaki’s production. A 
gay and stimulating evening, which, 
to our sorrow, was the last of the 
season. The Irkutsk Company 
which followed was not of the 
same standard, though its produc- 
tion of Alexandrov’s Thousand and 
First Wife caught the atmosphere 
of the Arabian Nights with just the 
right note of fantasy. 

A personal highlight for me was 


a talk with Dmitri Shostakovich at 
the Moscow Composers’ Union. No 
living composer is writing music 
with more significant content than 
this great symphonist. His technical 
brilliance as an_ orchestrator is 
never used to cover up a lack of 
substance. Too many modern 
scores are like Peer Gynt’s onion 
if you peel the instrumental skins 
off. Every note in a Shostakovich 
score counts. There is no redun- 
dancy. I treasure a copy of his 11th 
Symphony inscribed: ‘‘For dear Den- 
nis Stoll, in warmest memory of our 
first happy meeting in Moscow.” 
He told me that his new operetta, 
Cheryomushki, is being produced 
at the Moscow Operetta Theater in 
December, and wished me success 
with my own Robin Hood, which is 
to be given its world premiére by 
the same company not long after- 
wards. 

Igor Bezrodny, the Ysaye among 
Russion violinists, showed us the 
Moscow Conservatoire and its de- 
lightful concert hall, which was 
closed to the public at the time. 
[Mr. Bezrodny made his American 
debut February 22 at Carnegie Hall, 
New York.] I was particularly im- 
pressed by the Glinka Exhibition, 
which gave a panorama of the com- 
poser’s life in carefully collected pic- 
tures and mementoes. In one of 
the music rooms Bezrodny and I went 
through my Sonata Concertante for 
violin and piano, composed at his 
request and dedicated to him. He 
is broadcasting and recording it this 
season. He took us on an unfor- 
gettable visit to the Industrial and 
Agricultural Exhibition, and saw us 
off on the train when we finally de- 
parted for Leningrad to catch our 
boat home. 
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In Leningrad I explored the 
Theater Museum, situated on the 
other side of Rossi Street from the 
famous Ballet School. There I was 
warmly received by the director, 
who asked me to request anything 
I liked from the opera record li- 
brary, and although I gave him some 
posers I never stumped him. I 
heard Chaliapin sing an aria from 
Massenet’s little-known Don Qui- 
xote, as well as Lensky, Reizin, and 
other great Soviet artists, both on 
disc and tape. He showed me his 
treasures, tracing the history of the 
Russian dramatic and musical thea- 
ter from the eighteenth century to 
the present day. There were so 
many marvelous things, and touch- 
ing things. I was moved to see the 
shoes of Karsavina and Pavlova rev- 
erently laid beside those of the 
great Soviet ballerinas. Diaghilev, 
Fokine, Nijinsky—all were repre- 
sented there. 

Here there was no political distinc- 
tion, no harbored animosity against 
the émigrés. It was sufficient that 
they were great artists. Once again 
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I was made to see what generous, 
warm-hearted people these Soviet 
Russians are. Art for them really 
has no barriers. I found myself 
sighing with protective relief that 
the director spoke so little English, 
and could not read our prejudiced 
English press, which would persuade 
one, if it could, that Soviet man is 
bound hook, line and sinker to per- 
petual politics. 

Strange as it may seem to some, 
we never discussed politics as little 
as during our five weeks in Russia. 
No one ever sought to “convert” us. 
Indeed, we felt that the Russians 
were far too busily occupied with 
creative activities to indulge in the 
time-wasting occupation of trying to 
convince others of the righteousness 
of their own ways. 

Our journey was most enjoyable, 
both musically and in human con- 
tact. There is no greater obstacle 
to enjoyment of music, and under- 
standing of people, than to approach 
them with a mind made up. 

Courtesy of Anglo-Soviet Journal, 
Winter, 1958-59. 





DIMITER UZUNOV, BULGARIAN TENOR, AT MET 


THOUGH FEW NEW YORKERS were aware of it, international cultural 
interchange was enriched this season by the guest appearance of the Bul- 
garian dramatic tenor, Dimiter Uzunov, at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
He sang to capacity audiences in the leading roles of “Carmen,” ‘‘Aida,” 


and “Otello.” 


The reviews of his performances were highly favorable, but the lack of 
normal relations between the United States and Bulgaria was apparently 
the reason for not making more of his appearances here as an important 
international cultural event. It is to be hoped that he will visit our country 
again and that more Americans may have the opportunity of hearing him. 

Mr. Uzunov has been awarded by his government with the title of 


“Honored Artist of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria.” 


He has appeared 


at the Paris Grande Opera and in many other European capitals. 

















A Tarn Towards Peace 


by ILYA EHRENBURG 


At a time when Soviet officials and many leading Americans are search- 
ing for new means to end the cold war, it is significant that the leading 
Soviet publicist writes for the Russian people of the growing trend in 
American public opinion for peace. This article, here slightly condensed, 
was published in Sovietskaya Rossiya, December go. .It begins with the 
thoughts that fill the Soviet people entering the New Year on how to 
make life easier and more beautiful, the backwardness they still must 
overcome, how they must learn to make good household utensils as well as 
superb jet planes, write fine novels as well as send sputniks soaring around 
the sun—how they must build, build, build not only more rapidly, but more 
rationally—and how for all this, above all, they need peace. 


Wt NEED peace to build houses, 
to educate children, to improve 
artistic taste, to develop the emo- 
tions, to make the life of each one 
worthy to be lived. We look with 
confidence to the future not only 
because many things in our country 
have changed for the better, but also 
because some changes have occurred 
in the entire world. People in many 
different countries demand ever more 
loudly that an end be put to the 
monstrous game on the brink of the 
abyss which has been named the 
“cold war.” This “cold war” is 
ruining nations, retarding the prog- 
ress of science, poisoning every so- 
ciety, fraying the nerves of every 
one; a momentary outburst of wrath 
or even a silly accident may turn 
it into a real and, moreover, an 
atomic war. 

It would seem as though recent 
events leave little room for bright 
hopes: various military conferences, 
tests of nuclear waepons and war ex- 
ercises have become more frequent; 
the tone of diplomatic notes and 
statements has become still harsher. 
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But in addition to diplomats and 
generals there are the peoples, and 
besides Chancellor Adenauer’s opin- 
ion there is world opinion. I could 
speak about the powerful movement 
in favor of negotiations and peace 
which has spread in various circles 
of Great Britain, the stand of strong 
opposition parties, the British La- 
borites and the German Social 
Democrats, the growing role of neu- 
tral countries, but I am most of all 
heartened by the change taking 
place in the public opinion of Amer- 
ica. 

Everyone knows that in the camp 
of states which have joined the 
North Atlantic bloc, the command- 
ing position is held by the United 
States—by virtue of its wealth, 
highly developed technology and 
production of atomic weapons. An 
easing or aggravation of the “cold 
war” depends on the Americans 
first of all. 

We often speak of the American 
monopolies. Indeed, they play a 
very big role in the United States. 
But in addition to big businessmen 
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America has 170 million ordinary 
people, workers and farmers, engi- 
neers and agronomists, scientists 
and longshoremen, small business- 
men and teachers. Even the om- 
nipotent monopolies are compelled 
to reckon with the sentiments of 
these ordinary people. 

Life in America is exceedingly 
unique, it surprises not only Soviet 
people but also people of Western 
Europe. The culture of this large, 
rich and energetic country devel- 
oped differently than the culture of 
the Old World. The Americans 
have no long history; they have not 
had feudalism, nor inquisitions, nor 
royal palaces, nor the Renaissance, 
nor Shakespeare, nor the Encyclo- 
paedists, nor Goethe. It is truly 
a young country. The new settlers 
did not think of the traditions of 
their European forebears; they had 
to arrange their life from scratch; 
they stubbornly fought nature and 
plowed up the virgin soil, built 
cities and laid roads. Technology 
developed much faster than social 
consciousness, comfort was valued 
more than beauty, the natural sci- 
ences outstripped the humanities. 

. Tremendous successes in the 
sphere of material culture gave rise 
to complacency, to the belief that 
the American way of life is better 
than any other. Democratic cus- 
toms helped the people to reconcile 
themselves to great social inequality; 
stories about poor people turned 
miraculously into millionaires gave 
cheer to unfortunates, 

In 1870 Marx wrote about the 
two political parties ruling Amer- 
ica; since then nearly go years have 
passed and the self-same two parties 
continue to rule. The large Ameri- 
can working class has not succeeded 


so far in creating its own mass party 
which could exert at least some in- 
fluence on the policy of the govern- 
ment. 

I recall this because we know full 
well in whose interests the “cold 
war” was started, but know much 
less why average Americans not only 
tolerated it but also supported it 
for many years. I was in the United 
States at the beginning of the “cold 
war” and although I did not stay 
there long—three months—some 
things became understandable to me. 
I learned with amazement that for 
the ordinary American this devil- 
ish invention was connected with a 
desire to protect himself, his home, 
his way of life from some kind of 
evil encroachment. 

America has no militarist tradi- 
tions such as enabled Hitler to turn 
the neat German burghers into the 
incendiaries of Europe. Americans 
like at times to argue, they may 
take a drink, have a fight, but it is 
difficult to call them bellicose. The 
man in Nebraska knows about life 
in Moscow perhaps as little as the 
average Soviet citizen knows about 
the daily round in America. .. . 
During the war ordinary Americans 
sincerely admired the courage and 
strength of the Russians; they felt 
at that time that the Soviet Army 
was helping to save America from 
Hitler. Then they were told that 
the Soviet Union wants to establish 
the communist system in the United 
States. Admiration turned into fear. 

It seems there is no country far- 
ther removed from the idea of 
a socialist society than the United 
States. The inhabitant of any 
European capitalist country who 
comes to the United States is sur- 
prised at the fact that not only the 
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railways, but even some of the roads 
belong to private companies, that in 
many cities electricity and gas are 
dispensed by trusts, big or small. It 
is natural that the socialist system 
of society has at first shocked 
the ordinary American. When polit- 
icians began to convince him that 
the Soviet Union was threatening 
the whole world, the United States 
in the first place, he sighed bitterly 
and approved the various military 
measures which to him seemed to 
be elementary precautions. 

I said that the cult of the “Ameri- 
can way of life’ is quite widespread 
in the United States. What is wrong 
is not that Americans want to live 
in their own way, this is their own 
affair and their right; it is wrong 
when they begin to dream of pre- 
senting the American way of life to 
the entire world. The ordinary 
Americans were pained, more than 
that, offended by the fact that there 
is a huge country, which they not 
long ago regarded as their ally, 
where the way of life in no way 
resembles the American. The news- 
papers dinned into the heads of 
their readers that the Russians, as 
all sensible people, would prefer the 
American way, but that the choice 
was not up to the inhabitants of 
Russia—it depended on the evil 
will of the “Reds”. Political preach- 
ers kept on telling the average 
American that sooner or later he, 
as an honest man and good Chris- 
tian, would have to “liberate the 
Russians” and for this purpose it 
was necessary to produce as many 
A- and H-bombs as possible. 

Lincoln said that you cannot fool 
all the people all the time, and now 
we observe a turn in the thoughts 
of the ordinary American. It seems 
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to me that the sharpest excesses of 
the “cold war’—the spy mania, 
witch-hunting and atomic panic— 
are a past stage in America. Many 
Americans have visited our country 
in the last two or three years, they 
liked some things, did not like 
others, but all of them saw that we 
want to build homes in Minsk and 
Sverdlovsk and not to destroy 
homes in New York; they became 
convinced that our people are en- 
gaged in building their own life 
and do not think of any conquests. 
The Americans I speak of, were 
not Communists and they have not 
become supporters of the socialist 
system, but they have seen that the 
Soviet order is not a question of 
the “machinations of the Reds,” but 
the daily life of the people and that 
the Soviet way of life is in no way 
less stable than the American. 

The groups of American special- 
ists who visited the Soviet Union 
went back and explained to their 
compatriots that if America is ahead 
in one sphere, in another it has 
something to learn from the Rus- 
sians and that cultural cooperation 
will benefit both the Russians and 
the Americans, 

Previously the ordinary American 
had been told that the words of 
peaceful coexistence spoken by 
Soviet diplomats were only propa- 
ganda or a military ruse. Now he 
hears from his own compatriots, 
whom no one could call “Reds,” 
that the Russians do not intend to 
attack either America or its allies, 
that the Soviet system is stable, that 
in some spheres of science Soviet 
scientists have outstripped the 
Americans, that you can trade with 
the Russians, exchange exhibitions, 
theaters, films. 
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The average American cannot 
always check the truthfulness of 
newspaper reports, but he knows the 
value of human life and regards the 
warnings of American scientists dif- 
ferently than newspaper sensations. 
He realizes that atomic explosions 
are dangerous not only for Japa- 
nese fishermen but also for clerks 
in Chicago; he understands that 
nuclear weapons threaten not only 
the Russians or Chinese but him- 
self as well. 

I saw recently a new American 
film, “The Defiant Ones,” dedicated 
to the struggle against racism. Pris- 
oners are transported from one jail 
to another. Two of them, a white 
man and a Negro, are chained to 
each other. The white man sneers 
at the Negro and the Negro hates 
his offender. There is an accident 
and the two prisoners, the Negro 
and white, taking advantage of the 
confusion, escape. They are hunted 
by the police, sheriffs and blood 
hounds. The white man and the 
Negro continue to curse each other, 
but they have to scale steep cliffs 
together, make their way through 
marshes, swim across swift rivers. 
If one of them should lose his foot- 
ing or drown, this spells the doom 
of the other one as well. Hatred 
gives way to human solidarity. 

The ordinary American has now 
realized that it is impossible to des- 
troy the socialist world without the 
destruction of his own home, his city, 
his country, and having understood 
this, together with Stevenson and 
other political leaders who have 
preserved their coolheadedness and 
common sense, he demands the 
end of the “cold war.” 

So long as “brinkmanship” was 
condemned only by progressive cir- 


cles of America, Mr. Dulles was able 
to shrug his shoulders calmly. But 
now the continuation and aggrava- 
tion of the “cold war” is opposed 
by some Senators, representatives: of 
business circles, eminent scientists 
and influential journalists and by 
tens of millions of ordinary Ameri- 
cans. These cannot be waved aside. 
. .. A country of monopolies? Un- 
doubtedly. But the country of 
Whitman as well. 

The possibility of an improve- 
ment in relations between the Soviet 
Union and America heartens me 
first of all because I see in it a 
guarantee of peace. 

There is no point in being hypo- 
critical. The American way of life 
holds little attraction for me. 
I did not like Broadway with its 
amusements, but this is not the es- 
sence of America. For some reason, 
when speaking of Americans, some 
people both in our country and in 
Western Europe will inevitably re- 
call rock’n’ roll and chewing gum. 
To be frank, I have never been a 
specialist in dancing and do not 
know exactly which dances are good 
and which are not. As for chewing 
gum (neither am I a specialist in 
this matter), after all, the nibbling 
of sunflower seeds was widespread 
in our country in the past, which 
did not prevent Mendeleyev and 
Pavlov from enriching world sci- 
ence, Chekhov or Gorky from writ- 
ing remarkable books, nor the 
Russian people from making the 
world’s greatest revolution, Can 
one ignore American literature, 
which is truthful and harsh, just as 
American life is harsh, the extremely 
brilliant writings of Hemingway, 
Faulkner, Steinbeck, Caldwell, Saro- 
yan? Can one not pay due tribute 
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to great American scientists, physi- 
cists and mathematicians, chemists 
and astronomers? Can one forget the 
fine museums, laboratories and lib- 
raries in many American cities? 
America itself is not so simple, 





not so uniform as it may seem to 
an onlooker; it has many contradic- 
tions. Next to the calculating busi- 
ness spirit you can at times behold 
j rare selflessness; workers who vote 
at the elections for the Democrats 
or Republicans display fortitude, 
courage and _ solidarity during 
strikes. Many American _intellec- 
tuals who are dressed in standard 
suits and whom a tourist can easily 
mistake for traveling salesmen or 
brokers, hate vulgarity and long for 
another, better life—it is no acci- 
dent that Chekhov is read and loved 
in America. We have a right to 
expect much from the American 
E people: they are only beginning 
their historical path; and peaceful 
cooperation with this people will 
gladden all Soviet men and women. 
The struggle for peace continues. 
In the past when we built insuffi- 
ciently, at times not rationally, with 
claims to doubtful luxury, without 
thought of convenience, ill-wishers 


— 





said that we built poorly and little 
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because we were thinking of war. 
Now the selfsame people try to see 
in the 7-year plan preparations for 
attack. Fortunately, the number of 
such people is growing smaller and, 
what is most important, their influ- 
ence is waning. 

All people understand that never 
has the builder dreamed of destroy- 
ing houses, never has a gardener 
wanted to crush blossoming trees, 
never has a teacher wanted to drive 
children into a gas chamber. Our 
people are building their life and 
this is best proof of their peaceable- 
ness. 

The happiness of an individual is 
inconceivable apart from the happi- 
ness of the whole people and the 
happiness of the people is the happi- 
ness of each individual. I will go 
further: the happiness of one nation 
brings happiness to mankind and 
mankind cannot be happy without 
the happiness of all nations. What 
do the people in all the five con- 
tinents want most of all? It is not 
difficult to answer: it is sufficient to 
look at any mother’s face on New 
Year’s eve. To want peace means to 
want happiness and this is what 
we wish for all peoples from the 
bottom of our hearts. 





BERYOZKA DANCERS’ FAREWELL N. Y. APPEARANCE 


folk dances. . 
applause... . 
The fifty-odd dancers. . 





. . . The members of the all-girl company have come back to us as fresh 
as daisies, smiling, exuberant, precise of movement . . . the young ladies . . 

once again enchanted an American audience with their deftly theatricalized 
. . Throughout the program there were frequent bursts of 


. gave a throughly delightful presentation of 
a rich folklore heritage and it is a pity that the farewell before the return 
to Moscow must be of such short duration, for the Beryozka dancers have 
contributed ethnic pleasures to our theater of dance in America. 


Walter Terry, New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 4 








Do Chinese Communes 
Break Up the Family? 


Answers to this and other questions 


by Anna Louise Strong and Prof. Joseph Needham 


The American press, forbidden by the 
State Department to send representatives 
to China, has nevertheless opened a cam- 
paign to tell its readers the “truth” about 
the new communes. Basing stories on re- 
ports presumably available in Hongkong, 
or on the accounts of reputed refugees 
from the Communist mainland, the cam- 
paign has tended to concentrate on cer- 
tain points which seemed liable to excite 
the revulsion of the reader. 

The alleged goal of “breaking up the 
ancient Chinese family” is particularly 
stressed in these reports. Anna Louise 
Strong, who has had wide experience of 
China in the past and who is at present 
living there, has this to say in a recent 
letter: 


The commune is less disruptive of 
the family than our American industrial- 
ization was. Not to mention the genera- 
tions of railway stiffs who never had 
homes. I note that we long ago shuffled 
off the oldsters from the young couples’ 
homes, and that husbands and wives 
in the USA indulge quite a bit in 
divorce. In China divorce is now rare, 
and brides still live with husband’s 
mother and dad. Especially in the rural 
areas. 

What the commune does is: 1) To pay 
wages directly to the young men and 
women who work, instead of paying 
everything to the old man head of the 
house. This is what they call “breaking 
the patriarchal family.” 2) Even here 
the commune is easier on the old man 
than was the USA in bygone days, when 
he became dependent on the bread- 
winning son. The old man now gets at 
least his food from the village supply 
as a personal right. 

The old folks’ homes, incidentally, 
are only for those who have no sons or 








daughters to live with: but I have ru 
across examples where an old folks 
home had only 6 people sleeping in bu 
60 coming to meals. Reason: the ok 
folks’ food is better quality, tastier an 
softer, and all the old folks from th 
other houses come to eat at the old folk 
home, preferring both the food and mea 
times there. . . 


Do They Live in Barracks? 


It is further claimed in these report 
that to hasten the disruption of the fam 
ily its members have been forcibly sepa 
rated into barracks, the men living in on 





barrack, the women in another, while a 


children are herded into boarding schools 





As for the old people, they are said t | 


be forced into separate Old People’ 
Homes. One report had it that alread: 
many villages had burned their old house 
to hasten the new plan. Anna Louis 
Strong has the following to say on this: 


I never heard of any place that burne< 
a village. .. . When new houses are built 
the old are not burned but may be taker 
apart for fertilizer, in the thrifty Chi 
nese way. Only the more prosperou' 
communes are yet building housing pro 
jects, and these in all cases I know of} 
get architects and many blueprints, anc} 
take their pick, offering apartments 
suited in size to the family moving in. 
No blueprint which separates children| 





from parents, or even grandparents fromg 


the nice big family the Chinese go for 
has been approved as far as one hears 
All the tales of housing developments 
stress that there shall be separate famil} 
apartments, big enough for the old as 
well as the children and the married 
pair. 

It is my guess that, while the better, 
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CHINESE 


more prosperous communes will have 
housing developments year by year, the 
great bulk of communes have their work 
cut out ensuring that the old system 
whereby peasants got “advances” on the 
harvest and then shared it by workdays 
is exchanged for a system of regular 
and increasing wages plus some “fresh 
supply”; that this system gets some old 
folks’ homes, and industries, and not 
overmuch new housing. But I may be 
mistaken. In any case, the members of 
the commune decide this, and don’t 
forget it.... 


Are the People Compelled? 


Basic to all the press reporting on the 
organization of communes is the concept 
that this development has been forced 
on the Chinese peasants, that the immense 
labor involved in achieving the production 
gains of the “Year of the Great Leap For- 
ward” is a form of tyranny unparalleled 
in world history. “Ant-like,” with its con- 
notation of sub-human uniformity, is the 


| term most frequently used in these reports 


to describe the immense burst of energy 
that has marked this crucial year. Here 
again is Anna Louise Strong: 


... These drives in China are not 
orders from Peking but express a pop- 
ular urge for better living, which the 
local Communists join and try to lead 
but in which Peking intervenes after 
some observation, and usually to mod- 
erate them. 

The drive for communes began with 
the big irrigation drives last winter. 
when the co-ops were found too small 
to handle the needed reservoir projects 
and when the slogans became: “Banish 
floods and droughts forever.” Commu- 
nist leaders took note of them in mid- 
summer, studied them and made brief 
comments of approval or caution. But 
no Party action or resolution was passed 
on communes until August 29, at which 
time 30 per cent of the peasants in 
China had already joined. 

The August 29 resolution was a six- 
page rather restrained definition of com- 
munes, approving them, but saying they 
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need not be pushed too fast, and in any 
case, should not be pushed to any detri- 
ment of local production. 

In September 60 per cent more of the 
peasants formed communes, making go 
per cent in all. But not till December 
10, after very careful study on the spot 
of communes, did the Central Commit- 
tee get out its detailed resolution. 

Communes were thus an actual pop- 
ular movement led by local peasant 
Communists. Good social engineering 
suggests that in such a movement, a 
central leadership does not stop the drive 
by regulations but lets it run until its 
natural end begins to appear and only 
then intervenes to tidy up details. During 
the drive, people “shot sputniks,” i.e. 
organized to see how much could be 
done on a given date between midnight 
and midnight, and in one such Sputnik 
the province of Honan alone, which was 
never an iron producing province, 
actually made several times as much pig 
iron as the daily average for the whole 
USA. 

You may not believe it but all Honan 
believes it and so do the adjacent pro- 
vinces which carefully checked in pig- 
iron for a day. On such occasions, it is 
NOT expected that individuals work 
24 hours, but county party secretaries 
sometimes do... . 

When campaigns like this are on “to 
conquer flood and drought forever,” or 
“three hard years to Paradise,” peasants 
who believe in them can no more be 
held to an eight hour day than could a 
pioneer saving his house from floods. 

Peasants who do not agree feel over- 
worked and complain. Technically and 
legally, nobody can make them work: 
actually, they dare not defy neighbor- 
hood pressure, plus ancient fear of the 
local leader. Hence the Central Com- 
mittee tries to intervene and fix regula- 
tions at the proper time. 

This is a careful job of social engineer- 
ing. In any event, the rules for com- 
munes, fixed Dec. 10, are those no local 
Communist will now disobey. 

These rules insist on full democracy 
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in the commune management, on the 
right of parents to choose or not choose 
nurseries and kindergartens, on democ- 
racy also within the militia, which is a 
civilian organization under the local 
commune. They also fix the eight hour 
day as norm in the countryside as well 
as the city—something that never was 
true in China before and probably will 
not be fully observed even now. The 
Party resolution adds that in emergen- 
cies, if people work over eight hours. 
they must at least allow eight hours for 
sleep and see that everyone gets it and 
also four hours for meals and relaxation. 

The idea clearly is that the eight hour 
day shall be introduced in all industrial 
undertakings of the commune, and all 
ordinary field work, (with the six hour 
day as future goal) but that in harvest 
and sowing time, when peasants normal- 
ly do not count hours but stay in the 
fields till finished, the commune shall 
count hours to the extent of insuring 
sleep and rest. ... 


“Dare to Think, Dare to Speak, 
Dare to Act!’’ 


Professor Joseph Needham of Cambridge 
University spent several months in China 
last year gathering further material for his 
monumental history of Chinese science and 
invention, several volumes of which have 
already appeared. In a letter to Kingsley 
Martin, editor of The New Statesman (Jan- 
uary 1), whose report of his visit to China 
last September followed very much the 
lines familiar to readers of the American 
press, Professor Needham seriously ob- 
jected to Martin’s interpretation of the 
great changes taking place: 


... Mr. Martin is apparently haunted 
by some nightmare conception of male 
and female prison-barracks inhabited by 
robots with identical responses. I believe 
this to be quite illusory, corresponding 
to nothing in my experience of modern 
Chinese working-class housing, or of the 
working people themselves. What I can 
see happening is more like this; when 
people accustomed to eating meat once 
a year find themselves able to have it 
once a week, it is not surprising that 






they all react in the same way. When 
people who for generations have hauled 
barrows groaning over mountain way; 
or tracked junks upstream against the 
Yangtze’s current, see for the first time 
engines coming to their rescue, their 
reactions tend to be uniform. When sci. 
entists who formerly had to waste their 
best years in empty laboratories feel the 
support of big financial backing and 
popular encouragement, their new inspif 
ration takes almost identical shape. These. 
are the deepest “uniformities” that I can 
see in China today. 

At the same time it is quite true that 
the Chinese have adopted wholehearted.} y 
ly a particular political philosophy, and} f 
there is undoubtedly a great deal of so} c 
cial influence on individuals to accept}, | 
it, but the point is that there is much} t 
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latitude in interpretation, The learned 
and technical journals, for example, are 
full of lively controversial articles, Wall | 
newspapers give every opportunity for!” 
the expression of criticism on the part 

of the rank and file in all institutions @ 
Moreover extreme care is taken to foster)” 
all kinds of new ideas arising among the 
mass of the people, and to encourage 
originality. It was very moving to see 
in Chinese cities last July the processions 
and rejoicings in honor of the local in. 
ventors and innovators. “Kan _hsiang 
han shuo, gantso!” (Dare to think, dare 
to speak, dare to act!) was the watch- 
word painted on every city and temple 
wall in China last summer—this does 
not seem to me a slogan which a dic 
tatorial authoritarianism would be likely 
to propagate. 
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A New Collection 


of Soviet Short Stories 


Short Stories of Russia Today, edited by 
Yvonne Kapp. Translated by Tatiana 
Shebunina. Houghton Mifflin. Boston. 
250 pages. $3.50. 


HESE SOVIET short stories, writ- 


ten over the past twenty years, have 


been beautifully translated. 


The backgrounds of the stories range 
widely—from Moscow to ‘Tashkent, 
from Leningrad to the grazing pastures 
of the Caucusus. World War II is the 
background for some of them, but for 
the most part they are about people in 
less dramatic situations—on a fishing 


trip, a geographical expedition, or work- 
| ing in the accounting department of a 
| large factory. 


The stories, in their feeling for nature, 
their generally quiet tone, and the subtle 


| skill with which the differences between 


the characters build such “plots” as the 
stories have, recall earlier masters of 
Russian writing like Turgenev and 
Chekhov. But there is of course a very 
great difference: the prevading melan- 
choly so characteristic of the older 
writers has disappeared. Behind the lives 
of the men and women in these stories, 
puzzled, frustrated by their immediate 
problems, there is a sense of a whole 
society in movement. A typical example 
of this difference is the fine story by 


_ Vasily Riahovsky, The Mother, about 








the visit of a peasant mother to her sol- 
dier son in hospital. The story does not 
end with the usual poignant scene of 
the failure of communication between 
mother and son but with the shared, if 
unspoken, knowledge of the purposeful 
future waiting for both of them. 

Even more sharply illustrating the dif- 
ference from the older writers is the very 
Chekhovian doctor in Boris Gorbatov’s 
A Man Is Born, who feels himself 
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inadequate and “superfluous,” and 
dreams of his retirement to a small cot- 
tage, but whose life takes on quite a 
different meaning when he directs the 
birth of a child by radio across thou- 
sands of miles of frozen Arctic waste. 

Some of the stories are by well-known 
writers. Vera Inber’s account of a young 
Moslem girl’s growth to maturity and 
understanding of the social revolution in 
progress around her, Nor-Bibi’s Crime, 
is a kind of poem, delicate yet power- 
fully told. And there is a superb story 
by Nikolay Tihonov, A Cavalcade. This 
is a wild, Caucasian tale, fierce, beautiful 
and haunting. Also there is a charac- 
teristic sketch about his young dog, His 
First Point, by that enchanting writer of 
animal and nature stories, the late 
Mikhail Prishvin. 

Included is a generous selection from 
younger writers, most of them not yet 
known outside of the Soviet Union. 
Perhaps the best of these is the story by 
Yury Nagibin, The Night Guest. The 
mysterious atmosphere of this story with 
its subtle exposure of a greedy, parasitical 
character is done with great artistry. 

These stories are fine examples of So 
viet writing. Varying, of course, in qual- 
ity, there is not one of them that is with- 
out interest, that does not give a reveal- 
ing insight to some aspect of Soviet life. 
It is a pity that this collection will not 
be as widely read as the morose and 
vindictive Dr. Zhivago. In their quiet, 
unpretentious way these stories give the 
reader a sense of the Soviet people as 
they really are, living their lives like 
people everywhere, yet tempered by the 
great changes which they have helped 
make in their society and by the con- 
sciousness of the great changes still to 
come. 

Murray Younc 








A Humanist 
Approach 


Toward a Socialist America. A Sym- 
posium of Essays by Fifteen Contem- 
porary American Socialists. 223 pp. 
Peace Publications, New York, 1958. 
Cloth, $3.50; Paper, $1.50. 


E owe both our readers and the 

publisher of this interesting and 
valuble little volume an apology for 
not having commented on it earlier, due 
to the illness of the writer who expected 
to review it. 

Since the symposium comprises many 
different aspects of socialism, it is im- 
possible to attempt any real coverage of 
its contents in a brief space. 

While there are differences in the 
conception of what a Socialist America 
will be like and in the methods whereby 
it might be brought into being, the strik- 
ing and revealing feature of the book is 
its deeply humanist approach. 

The contributors believe that a peace- 
ful transition to a socialist system by 
democratic methods is both desirable and 
possible in the United States. They all 
have the deepest concern for human 
and civil rights and liberties, for the in- 
creasing well-being of all sections of our 
population, and above all for the estab- 
lishment of an America dedicated to 
peace for its own and all people. 

The book is divided into three sec- 
tions: 1) American Workers Need So- 
cialism; 2) ‘Transition to a Socially 
Based Economy; 3) Wanted: An Ameri- 
can People’s Party. Among the contri- 
butors are many well known to readers 
of New World Review: Rev. Stephen 
Fritchman, Bertha Cape Reynolds, John 
Howard Lawson, John McManus, Prof. 
Broadus Mitchell, Dr. Herbert Apthe- 
ker, Prof. Paul M. Sweezy, Victor Perlo. 
Carl Dreher, George Olshausen, Scott 
Nearing, Reuben W. Borough, Dr. W. 
E. B. Du Bois, Homer Ayers, Philip S. 
Foner. 

In the introduction by the editor, 
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Helen Alfred, the question is raised as 
to what might be the alternative to the 
present system of monopoly capitalism, 
with its wastefulness, inequalities and 
dependence on a warfare economy. She 
asks: 


May it not be necessary to replace 
this wasteful and unstable system with 
one founded on the social ownership, 
planning and management of produc. 
tion that operates to improve the con. 
ditions of living and labor among all 
the people of the United States and to 
exchange, with all other nations, of the 
food, goods and services produced, all 
for purposes of building an enduring 
peace? 





All the answers would take many 
volumes. Among them this one must be 
included. It should be an eye-opener to | 
those opponents of socialism who do nat | 
understand what socialism is really all 
about (some understand only too well,” 
but want to hold on to their privileged 
positions) and a challenge to the divided 
Left to find common ways of working@ 
for common purposes. 

Jesstca SMITH 





Planning a Trip | 
to the USSR? 


The American’s Tourist Manual to Rus. 
sia, by John E., Felber, Printing Con- 
sultants, Box 636, Federal Square, 
Newark, N. J. 130 pp. $2.00. 


Bed YEAR there were 5,000 Amett- 
can tourists in the Soviet Union. 
This year Intourist, the Soviet agency 
for foreign travel in the USSR, is pre- 
paring for at least 10,000. For all these 
new tourists there has been no guideg 
book but the outdated, though good, old 
Baedeker and the pocket guides pub- 
lished by Intourist in the ’30’s. This new 
Tourist Manual serves to fill a serious 
gap. Although the manual concerns itself 
mainly with material on the USSR, it 
also covers travel in Eastern Europe. 
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The information listed in the manual 
is of a most varied nature and answers 
almost every question the American 
tourist to the Soviet Union may have. 

The introductory briefing on the USSR 
is quite objective in its approach. 

As in any attempt to cover such a 
wide area in limited space, some errors 
do slip through. The statement is made 
that there are no church newspapers. 
Actually, periodicals are published by the 
Russian Orthodox Church, the Baptist 
Church and the Moslem religious organ- 
ization. Reference is made to other 


_ parties than the Communist Party in the 


Soviet Union such as the Farmers’ Party 
and the Workers’ Party. There are no 
such parties there. 

My own very recent experience does 


, not bear out the author’s statement to 
| the effect that foreign publications may 


not be brought into the Soviet Union 


_ without special permission. Soviet Cus- 


toms officers did not question any of 
the American books or periodicals I 
took in with me on a trip to the Soviet 
Union this past fall and I noticed that 
my fellow-Americans had the same ex- 
perience. (They did, however, examine 
hand written manuscripts.) 

Other sections cover such topics as 
tipping, currency, reproductions of forms 
and papers required. The sightseeing 
guide is full and helpful in planning 
tours and excursions but the inclusion 
of cities that are not on the Intourist 
itinerary and may not be visited makes 
for some confusion. 

The list of Russian words and expres- 
sions taken from a Soviet phrase-book 
is well organized and takes care of al- 
most any possible situation in which the 
traveler may find himself. Handy too 
are the items on postage rates, metric 
conversion tables, comparative clothing 
size charts, city and subway guides, etc. 
And all in one handy little book the size 
of your passport. Though the price seems 
a bit high, if you’re going on a trip 
this year, it’s worth having. 

Bon Voyage! 

BrerNarD KorTEN 





ROCKWELL KENT 


Presents an Exciting Report 


"Our Friends the Russians" 
Saturday Eve. March 7 8:00 P.M. 


RAINBOW CLUB HOUSE 
150 West 85th St.—East of Broadway 


Mr. and Mrs. KENT were honored guests 
in a recent visit to the Soviet Union 
It was expected that Mr. Mandel Terman 
of Chicago would share in this meeting. 
He has been compelled because of illness 
to withdraw. His magnificent colored slides 
will be shown. 


ADMISSION $1.00 (Tax Included) 
National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship 
114 E. 32nd St, N. Y. MU 3-2080 
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by 
HELEN and SCOTT 
NEARING 


Experiences in the Soviet Union 
and People’s China 


® 
256 pages 
Clothbound, $3.50 


® 
A prompt reply will bring you 
an autographed copy. Hurry! 


Place your order today 
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or AEN AND 
MOUNTAINS 


by 
ROCKWELL KENT 
oa 
An account of the travels in 
Europe and especially the USSR 
of the author and his wife, Sally. 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 
Order through 
NEW WORLD REVIEW 
34 West I5th St., New York 11 


TOURS TO 
SOVIET UNION 


Enjoy May Day Celebration 
in Moscow 


. 

Tour “W"—April 19—May 10—22 days 
15 days in Soviet Union 
Especially planned for workers—and 
their wives or husbands 
Tour "A'"—April 12—May !0—29 days 
21 days in Soviet Union in five cities 
Tour "B’'—During July—29 days 
Corresponds to Tour "A" above. 

« 

Personally Escorted—All Expense Air Tours 


For Full Information Write 


National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship 


114 East 32nd St. New York i6, N. Y. 


API 


25¢ 
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NEW SOVIET FILMS 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


Alexei Tolstoy's: 
THE SISTERS and 1918 


NEW CIRCUS ATTRACTIONS 
M. 35ELOVED ONE 
THE SCRAPPER 
Artkino Pictures, Inc. 


723 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK 19 


Telephone: Circle 5-6570 








By Airmail from Moscow 


MOSCOW NEWS 


the English language 
bi-weekly review of 
Soviet life 


$2.00 a year (104 issues) 


Order through 


Imported Publications & 
Products 


4 West 6th St., New York II, N. Y. 




















